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HOW TO USE tk: guide 



^'ror. . r very begi::..: ™ ad through cvo federal granting pr zrams, 
he id^ of a user-oa'ie ad policy bnard has been part of 
=^^teins for c^xe-: Information. 



zormal consortium rather than sirnpli: 
tee has several advantages: it 
icrnif leant policy-making way, the 
rt^sts of the diverse interests; it 
: stantial ccMKdtment from members; 
,on of the CIS by any one agency; 
zaff res pons ipl^^"€o the needs of 

eveloping a Career Infortiiatlon System , 
Oregon Career Information System, 1974 

To assure the ct:: . alopment and efficient dissemination 
of hi'^h qualiti career information to people making 
career choices an appropriate organizational structure 
must be developed , 

Whatever structure is selected, to be successful it must 
include participation of key institutions representing 
both the users and producers of occupational and related 
career data — namely, schools and educational agencies, 
ewployment and training agencies, and business and 
industry. These institutions would form a consortium, 
or develop some other cooperative arrangement to 
establish and maintain the career information system. 
The organization should have a policymaking board of 
directors and a professional staff to execute its 
policies . 

Career Information Systems: Standards 
for Organization and Development , 
United States Department of Labor, 1977 



Establishment of 
an advisory ccrnm^ z 
represents , in a " 
expertise "and in~-:^ 
requires a more 
It. prevents dam., 
iz helps keep t' 
ics clientele. 



Interagency and intergroup cooperatloz is to be fostered 
In all aspects of the CIDS /Career Infr^miatl^a Delivery 
System;. This will require developmerzz c±. working agree- 
ments for policy direction so various jrc^ips of producers 
and users of career information are r^rcsehted . 

Career Information BeJJszevy Systems : 
A Position Paper oz feganlzation and 
Delivery, National apational 
Information Coordin:^: Committee. 

- 1979 



The success of the career information cona::^r::ium, involving shared 
financial support and policy-makin? by inf::i~ation users and 
providers, depends upon knowledgeable and :ozr-niitted Board members. 
A Board notebook can help Board members understand and carry out 
their responsibilities. The Board member'? personal notebook 
has three main goals: 

1. To introduce the new Board meimbe r to the state system 
and the role of a Board member 

2. To organize the essential mater:^als that will be 
received and used by a Board mar.ber 

3. To be a reference for the Board member when discussing 
the career information system with others 

This Guide has two parts: 

Part I, "Suggestions for Preparing Notebooks for Board 
Members of a State-Based Career Information System" first 
discusses activities of policy-making Boards in systems for 
. career information. It gives guidelines for establishing 
and initiating activities of the Board. Some procedural 
examples are given related to orientation of new Board; members 

Part .II, "A Sample Board Notebook," describes and discusses 
the contents of a notebook for individual Board members of 
a state system. 

The sample notebook contained in Part II is a model to be used 
by the person or committee responsible for coordinating the policy- 
making Board's activities. It suggests categories of material 
that are useful to Board members. These materials are of three 
types: 
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1- I, general-purpose documents that can be reproduced 

- incorporated directly into notebooks for a system's 

.rd members 

2- J. ..■::estions and samples of material that could be developed 
: * zhe particular state 

3. ^v^erences to additional material that can be ordered 
and inserted in Bo^rd members' notebooks 

Ia'prcvl~icg categories and samples, the purpose is not to prescribe 
the bfcsr way to organize a Board notebook. The role of Boards 
varies widely among state systems for career information, depending 
on the organizational structure, political atmosphere, and personal 
orienciitions of those involved with the system; no one set of 
materials or specific procedures will apply to all Boards. 

Because of this, categories and sami^les are provided to show .one 
way of assisting Board members to be effective in their role, thus 
proviiing a model which can be pared down, supplemented, or reworked 
to develop the notebook most appropriate to each state's situation- 
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0 1 Suggestions for 

Preparing Notebook^ 
for Board Members 1 
of a State-Based 
Career Information 
System 



ACTIVITIES OF THE BOARD 



In a cooperative venture such as a career information system, 
there are many policy decisions that must be made, sometimes 
influencing the very survival of the system. Whether the system's 
Board sets policy for a non-profit corporation or provides advice 
to an. established administrative agency, its activities are 
important in making these policy decisions. Therefore, an 
informed and involved group of Board members is an integral 
part of a successful career information system, 

A brief review of the composition and activities of the Board 
will provide a foundation for considering the organization and 
content of the Board members' notebooks. 

A Steering Committee Guide for Planning a State-Based Career 
Information System" ** reviews the primary steps in implementing a 
system for career information. The excerpt presented below 
discusses the membership of a policy-making board. 



BOjmD MEMBERSHIP 

Membership on the Board may be by election of the 
consortium membership or by formal invitation of the 
Board. Membership should be structured to insure a 
certain diversity of representation from secondary 
and higher education, social service agencies f manage- 
ment, labor, and other groups. Having users on the 
Board insures credibility of the Board by user agen- 
cies. 



■^Wendy M. Arnold (Eugene, Oregon: Career Information 



System, 1978). 
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Collectively the backgrounds of the individuals formJ,ng 
the directorate of the career information system should 
represent knowledge and experience in the following areas: 

. Collection and analysis of career, educational and 
labor market information 

. Information dissemination techniques 

. Direct use of career information with students and 
clients * 

. Career guidance . 

. Curriculum development 

. Knowledge of the economic and occupational struc- 
rure of the state 

. Administrativi^ skill and knowledge of the poli- 
tical structure in the state 

There is some disagreement about the appropriate "organi- 
,zatdonal level" fori Board members from state agencies, 
Oregon, California knd several other systems, that started 
at the initiative of user agencies and by the efforts 
of individuals wI}o were personally or professionally 
committed to the idea of improving career decisions , 
have emphasized personal qualities of Board members. They 
have looked for commitment, leadership and expertise. 
The Oregon planning group decided early to give highest 
priority to obtaining people for Board membership who 
demonstrated ability and commitment to the goals of the 
Career Infotmation System rather than seeking people at 
high organizational levels wj-a might have authority 
but would also have competing commitments , They 
obtained commitment from these persons, but have some- 
times gotten individuals who lacked influence with and 
'the support of their state agency. 

Getting "Lop level" representatives from the state 
agencies looked like a solution to the Labor Department 
task force that set up the Division of Career Information 
Services (DCIS) States Grants Program, so they required 
the state's chief education officer and the director 
of the state employment security agency to serve, 
either personally or through a designee, on the Board, 
In almost every case a designee has bedn named. Some- 
times it is someone with organizational responsibility 
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in the area, such as a vocational or career education 
director or a director of guidance; in other cases It 
has been a general administrative assistant. Some 
designees seem to have had substantial influence within 
their agency; for other designees the career information 
system has seemingly become just another of the "joint" 
programs over which agencies engage in competition for 
turf. 

In considering Board membership, you will want committed, 
effective , and influential persons representing the 
following agencies : 

: State Employment Security Agency 

. Department: of Education 

1 ^ • ■ 

- State CETA Planning Council 

' . State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee 

. Post-Secondary Education 

In addition, you will want representatives of direct 
users of the information, such as secondary] schools, 
community colleges , local employment offices, libraries , 
social agencies, etc. The career information system 
may also find it desirable to include representatives 
from business andMndustry and client groups such as 
students, manpower trainees, etc. 

Remember — the most effective Board meiV^ers are those 
who care most about service to people. 



\ 

BOARD DECISIONS 

Regardless of authority structure and membership, the decisions 
that a Board must contribute to and the support function it needs 
to provide are numerous. The most common are listed on the 
following page. 



"Ibid., pp. B - 3-5, 
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Typical Board Functions and Decisions 

During Initial Implementation Phase 

* Select the Staff Director 

* Choose the Institution to be the :*drainlstratlve agency 
^ Decide v/hich computerized delivery system ^^111 be used 

* Implement a plan for long-range finance 

* Elicit support in practice from major state agencies 

* Ensure business-like administration of the program 

* Assist in marketing 

* Lend credibility to the new service until it can get 
established 

Once Operational 

* Sustain the user orientation of the system 

* Set fees and annual operating budgets 

* Evaluate the Staff Director 

* Elect Board officers 

* Establish policies and approve changes in system operation 
- Appoint and hear reports of Board committees 

* Set long-range goals 

In making their various decisions and in providing leadership for 
a user-oriented system of career information, Board members rely 
on reference raiaterial of raiany kinds, including information on 
previous decisions and current activities; staff reports; names 
and addresses of others/Board members; and financial reports. This 
Guid e discusses and shows examples of these materials. 
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NEW BOARD MEMBER ORIENTATION 



As new Board members are elected or appointed, some orientation is 
necessary to integrate them into their roles as Boa* d members. A 
"New Member Orientation" can serve this purpose. The orientation 
session can precede a regular Board meeting or can be held at a 
separate time. Ij^ie Board notebook can be a tool in this process, 
^as the new members are introduced to information already contained 
*in their notebooks. 

Whatever tiie length of the session, there are several topics which 
need to be discussed: 

* The history and purpose of the system for career .information 

* The purpose of the consortium and the Board 

* An overview of the system's components, including a 
hands-on demonstration when possible * ' 

* An overview of the organizational structure and staff 
function 

When time allows, it is very effective to follow the discussion 
of staff functions with presentations by staff members regarding 
their unit's activities. These presentations not only provide 
more specific examples of the mechanics of the system, but allow 
for interaction between staff and Board Members which can provide 
? good basis for future understanding. 

ilie following two pages contain samples to aid in the orientation 
process. The "Welcome Letter" is a way to - provide an official 
welcome to the new Board Member. \A sample ' "Press Release" is 
also shown, which may be released by the system .director or pro- 
vided to the new member for release. by the agency 'being repre- 
sented. 



WELCOME LETTER 



Date 

Name, Title 

Organization Name . * 

Address ■ 

City, State Zip 

Tjear (name) : 

Welcome to the iCareer Information System BoardI I am pleased 
/ we will have your experience as a (person's occupation or 
field of expertise) on the Board and I know we will benefit 
from your membership and contribution. The Board is a vital 
part of the cooperative venture of developing and operating the 

(name of system) . ■ ^, and I am looking forward 

to working with you in the next (length of term) years. 

As a Board member y-ou have two very important functions. First, 
in attending Board meetings you will be involved in reviewing 
current activities of (name or initials of state system) ; 
setting priorities regarding its operation, design, and inno- 
vations; and recommending appropriate action toward implementing 
•those priorities to the staff. . Second, you will apply your 
knov/ledge, experience, and observations to the ( initials _pf .? 

system) objective of delivering meaningful career information 
to people who want and need it to^ make decisions about their 
futures. This function is accomplished both in Board discussion 
and sharing, and in promoting the acceptance and use of the ^ 
system throughout our' state. > , 

Before the next Board meeting on , (date) , we shall plan an 
orientation session for you and the other new members at our 
offices in ( ci ty) . We will be contacting y9u in the next 
--%3nth to find a goo^ date. 

- / 

Once again, I'm glad you have agreed" to serve on the Board. 
Sincerely, / 



Director (or Board Chair) 
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PRESS RELEASE 



FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

(Contact Person 
^ Phone Number) 

(Name) of the (organization or agency) was recently 

elected to a (length or type of term) on the policy-making Board 
of the (name of system for career information) . As a Board 
member, (name) will participate in policy decisions concerning, 

(name or initials of state system) *s current and future 
activities. (He or she) will also draw on (his or her) 
experience in (person's field of expertise) to discuss and 
promote the acceptance and effective use of the system in 
' (name of statue) , 

The^ (name of system) is an interagency consortium 
dedicated to the development and delivery of meaningful career 
information to people who want and need it to make decisions 
about their futures. Because, the Board is composed of represen- 
tatives of ..both information producers and information users, 
(person's name) will be acting as a representative of 
(agency or group of wh±ch person is a part), on the Board. 
As ^such, (he or she) ±s interested in comments about or 
experiences with the (zjame of system) about which the Board 
should be aware. 

(If appropriate, give address and telephone number of the 
new member .) 7 
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CONTENTS OF A BOARD NOTEBOOK: 
DESCRIPTION & DISCUSSION 

This section describes the major categories of material that are 
useful in a Board notebook. Part II, which follows, provides sample 
contents of each category. 



BOmP ROLE & MEMBERSHIP^ 

* Provides a broad overview of the purpose of a system for 
career information (What is a Career Information System?). 

* Provides orientation to the origins and direction of the 
system (Initial Funding Proposal with Timeline and Scope of 

■ ..Work) ' > . 

* Provides a list of .Board members to facilitate communication 
' (List of Board Members, Terms of Board Members) , 

AGENDAS & MINUTES •« 



* Explains the yearly calendar of meetings and the usual 
components of each meeting (Board Meetings: Typical 
Yearly Calendar and Typical Agenda Items) 

* Contains agendas and minutes of meetings (Agenda, Minutes) 
COMMITTEE REPORTS & CORRESPONDENCE , \ 

* Contains reports of Board Task Forces or committees ^ 
(Committee Report) ^ . / 

•■■ \ ' . ' / 

. * Contains' annual or periodic reports regarding the system's 
activities /Annuai Report) ^ 



* Contains correspondence relevant to the activities /or 
interests of the Board ■ ' . 
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CONSTITUTION & POLICIES 



* Contains policy documents related to the continuance of 
the system for career information (Outline of Constitution} 
Constitution or By-Laws; Policy Statement: Standards for 
Use} Policy Statement: User Site Contract} Policy State- 
ment [regarding other system activities] ) 

FISCAL 

(The Board has the responsibility of assuring the long-run 
financial viability of the system. In this capacity, the 
Board typically approves each year's pricing schedule and 
operating budget and also oversees the direction of the 
system's finances • ) 

* Contains policy papers and reference materials to enable 
the Board to make financial policy decisions (Pricing 
Schedule ftl and if2f Budget, Revenue Report, Reference for 
Financial Decisions , Long-Range Planning Aid) 

ORGANIZATIONAL INFORMATION 



* Provides information on the career information system's 
structure, staffing, and activities (Organization Chart, 
Career -Information Sy^stem Staff Functions, Staff Position 
Descriptions, Standards for Organizational Structure, Map 
of State Computer Network, Computer Delivery Systems) 

Aids comprehension of "jargon*' (Glossary: Systems for 
. Career Information) . ■ " - 

* Can contain information on special projects or special 
staff activities 

SAMPLE MATERIALS 

(Materials which are about the. system or produced by the 
system are useful in two ways: 1) to '^'inform Board members 
and' 2) to provide examples which they can show others when 
discussing the system.) 

* Contains samples of the system's inf ormation, user 
materials, brochures, newspaper articles i reprints of 
;journal articles, and a bibliography (Sample Computer 
Printout,.. Systems* Brochures, User's HandixDoks, Computer- 

^ Based Systems for Career Informatdon , Chicago Tribune 
article, "Systematic Delivery] of Career Information," 
"Implementing Systems of Career Information: \A Selected 
Bibliography" ) 
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2 A Sample 
' Board Notebook 



WHAT IS A CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM^ 



A . areer information system provides cccupational and educational 
iniormation to individuals who are mailing career decisions. Acting 
as a link between the producers and tiie consumers of career-related 
inzormatipn, ^ career information system analyzes and develops 
the technical\^labor market data and educational statistics available 
from a variety^ of cources into a system of understandable, current, 
and localized career iaf ormatiion . It then supplies this system to 
institutions and agencies for use by their clients. 



How Does a Career Information System Work? 

The career information system product — information — is stored i*n 
computer banks and continuously updated by full-time information\ 
analysts. All of that information may be accessed at a user ^ite \ 
by one of two delivery systems: a computer terminal, linked by 
telephone to a computer running the career information system 
program; or a manual system backed by printouts of the system's 
information files in book form. ' 

With either delivery system, the user can begin by indicating 
her or his interests, aptitudes and personal preferences. Responses 
to these questions are coded to match the attributes of the occu- 
pations on file and, wl^en entered (via terminal or manually), they 
yield the titles of local occupations which may warrant serious 
study. 

The user* may then obtair a description of any. of the occupations 
which make up most of the current employment in the state. This ■ 
occupational information l6ads the user next to information about 
educational programs and institutions offering those programs. 



Whom Does a Career Information .System\Serve? 



The need for accurate and understahdabXe information about the world 
of work transcends sex, race, and age. \ Career Information System 
users range from housewives re-entering! the labor force to high 
school students planning their post-secondary futures, from inmates; 
in correctional institutions to elementary students just becoming 
aware of the worl:^ of work, and frdm clients of a vocational rehabi- 
litation office to CETA clients. Anyone who . can follow a simple set 
of , instructions can operate the system and explore the relevant 
careers. 
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How is a Career Information System Organize d? 

The structure of a career Information system includes four main 
components: (1) a policy making Board; (2) operations management; 
U; information analysts; and (4) user services staff. 

The Board is composed of representatives of the system's 
users and supporters, and functions as a policy-making body. A 
consortiuLi organizational structure has the advantage of sharing 
system costs, preventing the system from being dominated by any 
one agency, and improving communications between the staff and the 



users. 



The Operations Management coordinates activities, including 
research, training, trouble-shooting, data entry and update, materials 
production, communication: with computing centers, and other aspects 
of effective and efficient function of the system. 

Information Analysts research existing occupational and 
educational data sources, analyze the information provided by these 
and other sources^ and :compile all the informfl.tion into a format 
which is relevant to the questions and needs of its users. 

User Services staff members market the system, provide training 
to user institutions and agencies in the effective use of the system, 
assist them in the integration of career information into their service 
programs, and maintain effective communication with the system's 
users. 



A. statewide career information system is able to provide its 
users with current, localized career information at a remarkably low 
cost through consortium arrangements. This allows even small groups 
to enjoy the services of the system. 



( / 
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INITIAL FUNDING PROPOSAL 

(with timeline & SCOPE OF WORK) 



This information will he most useful if the system is 
in its early developmental stages. If implementation 
is already underway, any description of long-range 
plans would be helpful. 



PROPOSAL 
■ TO 

' . DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL OCCUPATIOIIAL INFORMTIOH COORDINATING C0MI1ITTEE 

EiNTITLED 

GEORGIA'S CAREER INFOWIATlOiOELlVERY SYSTEM (CIDS) 
GRANT PROPOSAL FOR GEORGIA CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 
SUBMITTED BY: 

GEORGIA OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION COORDINATING COMillTTEE 
151 ELLIS STREET. N.E./ SUITE 504 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30303 • ^ 

(401) 556-3117 
' CLIFFORD L. GRANGER ' 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1979 



Sample from the Georgia Career Information System' 
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LIST OF BOARD MEMBERS 



SEPTEMBER 30, 1977 



COCXS BOARD HEMBSRS 



C«ry E, Angerhofer 
Han?geQenc Analyst II 
Deaprtment of Social Scrvlctto 
1575 Shenun, Room 710 
Denver, CO 80203 
892-3126 



CcrAld Cerber, Director 

Career Development and Counseling 

University ot Southern Colorado 

Pueblo^ CO 81005 

549-2581 



Keith Asplin, Director 
Acsdesiic Affairs 

Colorado Conaisalon on Higher Education 
1550 Lincoln, Room 210 
Denver, CO 80203 
892-2723; 892-2115 



Leahbech Barnard 
Director of Counseling 
Arapahoe Cooonunity Collega 
5900 'iS.S^.ita Fe Drive 
Littleton, CO 80120 
794-1550 



Ronald Kelton, Consultant 

Colorado Department of Education 

State Office Building 

201 E. Colfax 

Denver, CO 60203 

892-2247 



^loyd Lawaon, Asalatont Diiractor 
Administrative Services Branch 
State Bonrd for Conxnunity Collegas 
arrri Occupational Education 
207 State Service Building 
1525 Sherman ' . ' 
Denver, CO 80203 
839-3071 



Peter Burton, Consultant 
2031^ Bellaire 
Denver,;, CO 80207 
388-8159 



Burton L. Carlson, Director 
Division of Employment ^nd Training 
1210 Sherman Street 
Denver, CO 80203 
839-5833 



Fulco, Vice Principal 
r Enrichment Park 
Lowell Blvd. 

ter, CO 80030 




West 
428- 



Rohert J. Mll^ar^ Director 

Div, of Automated Data Processing' 

2002 S. Colorado Blvd. 

Denver, CO 80222 I 

759-1221 



Ellen Mrachek, Board Member 

State Board for Cofoaunity Collsgas 

and Occupational Education 

2270 Oswego 

Denver, CO 80010 

366-0575 



Sample from the Colorado Career Information System 
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TERMS OF BOARD MEMBERS 




i4T llmJixki Mill 
Uftj*«f ittT of 0'rck>t 

(101) •i«-iiri 



Career Information System 



TERMS OF CURRENT BOARD KEMBERS 



MEMBER 


FIRST 
ELECTED 


RE-ELECTED 


CURRENT TERM 
EXPIRES 


Les Adkins 


10/23/30 




9/83 


Jim Elllngson 


10/18/79 




9/82 


Don Feller 


10/23/00 




9/83 


Joan Khudtson 


6/8/77 


10/23/80 


9/83 


Ton. Lynch 


10/18/79 




9/82 


Edith Middron 


10/18/79 




9/82 


Lindi' ore 


1/2A/80' 




9'/«3 


Al Pfahl 


10/18/79 




9/82 


Marv Rasnussen 


7/21/76 


10/1 «/ 79 


9/«2 


Roy Seebotg 


lb/23/«0 




9/83 


Lloyd Smith 


1 10/18/79 

! . ■ ■ 




9/82 


Johnnie Stokes 


1 10/23/80 




- 9/83 


Oarrcll Kard 


5/12/77 


10/23/80 


9/83 


Jlra Ylvisaker 


11/09/79 




9/81 



Occobar 19flO 



Sample from the Oregon Career Information System 
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BOARD MEETINGS 



\ 

\ 



Typical Yearly Calendar 

P'ALL Pricing 

Election oi Members 
Election of Officers 

WINl^R : . . . . User site visit 

Discussion or report on 
current CIS activity or 
pol icy issue 

SPRING Final Operating Budget 

for the next f iscal 
year 

SUMMER Visit CIS offices and meet . 

staff 

Meet "A^ith staff members for 
K an update on unit activities 
Review User Services' plans 
for Fall training _ 



Typical Agenda- Items 



* Discussion of current major agenda item(s) 

■ >■ ' .1 ■ - ■ ' ■ " 

* Discussion of other Board business and correspondence 

* Report from Director or/other staff regarding 
current system activiti/es ^ ' 

* Forum on _cur rent- issued a -in 
career education, wi each Board member contri- 
buting from area of expertise 

* Discussion of date, location, and key agenda 
.item for next meeting 
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AGENDA 




Career Information System 



Oik* ot lh« DiractQf 
14} Hwdikha lUll 

(lU) IM-Mri 



Th« Career Information Syccen Board vlll convene for m regular ■ 
tacctlng Thursday, October 23, 1980 from lOsOO a.m. to 3tOO.p.isi. 
The Meeting will be held at TJie Loft P^ecaurant (top of Equitable 
Building, 530 Center Streat NB, 364-7700) In Sales. 



L. MINUTES 

;>. AGENDA CHANCES 

:). UOAim CORRF.SrbNDENCE 

■ 4. REPORT OP BOARD MEMBERSHIP C0^a11TTEE/ 
ELECTION OP NEW MEMBERS/ 

RE-ELECTION^ OP CURRENT MEMBERS ^ 
' ."i, ELECTION OF OFFICERS i 
H. FISCAL YEAR 1982-PRIClNC SCHEDULE 
7. EVALUATION OF NEW MEMBER ORIENTATION 
H. NEXT MEETING 

The Frank Zeran Porun vlll be hald during lunch. 

PleasM contact Jody if you will ba unable to ettend or have 
additional agenda ita»s. 



Sample from the Oregon Career- Information System 



NOTICE OF REGULAR MEETING 
CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM BOARD 



AGENDA 



Jka 

10/9/HO 
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MINUTES 



MxmrrES - ohio cahker BcroRKtTiov ffmsM asvisoibt bcuss MzmNa 

Th« flrat regular meeting of th© 0CI3 AdrlBOTT- Boaiti was h«ld LtceMnber 29, 1976, 
at IO1OO A.m., in Coafifrenba Room i, at Ohio BurtaJi of Employm«nt Sorricea, lU^ 
South Front Stroot. Th» noating w«« called to oraer by Albart 0. Gllea. Admlnia- 
trator OBES. 

In attandance varas 

_^Br. Bonal^ Healao, Clereland Publio Sohools 
Ban Brovn, Ohio D«partnflnt of Education 
CaraXd Craer, Ohio Board of Rj^nta 

John Ati^nBt«iA for Willius Herbeina, RahablUtatlon Sazvioa* Coonlqaloa 
Doo Cort for Jerrr Hannett, Dapartoant of AdiainlatratlTa Sarrloaa 
Daborah Cornum, OCIS Acting Dlraotor 

Sot in attendanoa warat 

Hobart Sauer,. Uoltad Brotharfeood of Carpaatara «nd- Jolnara of Aaarioa ' 
Sanor Loookaap, Uppar Arllnfiton Board 6f Eduoatlon 

J •■ ^ - ' ' 

Mr. Ollea, who served as temporary chairman, waloomed thr^ nafflbara of tha Advlaoxy 
Board and explained the purpoe'e of tha Departaant of Labo.? grant for OCIS. Ba 
•tatad that Hogwr Woolfe, Daputy Adalnlrfcrator of OBES; would rapraeant 022S 
tha Board. He introduced Don Eoiaeman, Snploynent Service Diraotor, OBES; 
Villl9in Svon Lindberg, Asot. to £S Diraotor, OBESj end Deborah Gorman, Aotirj^' 
Blraotor, OCIS, to the other Board mombere. He explained that Mra. Gorman' h^ 
aarrad as Acting Director of the OCIS Program eince tha ra-aaaignmant of Paul 
Killar vaa made from the OCIS Program to the Counaellng Section of (XiES™ affeotlva 
Daoambar 17, 1976, at Mr. MUler'a'ratiueBt. . 

Mr. Halneman gave an overview or OCIS, covering', the period of the tranef ar. fron 
tha Bopartaent of Econonic and Conniunity Developnent to the Ohio Bureau of Employ- 
nant Servicea, and dlacusaing thejproblema both peraonnel and budgetary which tht 
OCIS haa experienced to date. 

Mr. Lindberg explained that tha Board would ba goremad by ita own obnatitution, 
vhich includea policies for the noiainatioh,^ election, and tenure of Board memb4ra« 
Tha Board would be free to eatabliah ita own conntttee etracturo; He explained 
that in keeping with the DOL grant, the Board will aet policy ^vithin the lljaita 
of applicable statutea and. regulationa, KenberahlT? on the Board will be by foraal 
Invitatipn, and would ba extended to any repreaentatlvaa from eeoondary and higher 
education, manpower and aoclal aejnrloeB agencies, nuaagwaent, labor, and other 
paraona doaignafod by the Board aa appropriate. 

Blacuaeiona followed on tha tole of tha teployaant Infaiaatio© Sarlae (produowi 
by OSES) in regard to OCIS, a eoArjcatlnff plan, and tha ooat ixsvolrad in tha purohoaa 
of OCXS aarvlcea by user aganolos. 



Sample^ from the Ohio Caneer Information System 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 




1«T KwAikki tlitl 
UKivtrilir •< Orison 



Career Information System 



CIS FEES FOR 19H0 - 81 

/ Report of the Board CoiOTlttee 
/ ' on Feea 



In the absence of Board Chair. Harv RaaniusBen, the committee selected 
Jim YlvlSiiker aa choir. Other Board memborB attending Included: Jlra Elllngaon, 
Joan Knudrison, and Al Pfahl. Charolotte Connor and Darrcll Ward attended part 
Of the tneijtlng but had to leave early for other conmitmenta. Staff membera 
Bruce McKinlay and Jeff Wllea were alao present. 

Jim Vlvl8flk«r renlndfd tho commlttoe of lea char^ja from the full BoarHi 
...to eaCQbllah the pricing achedul* and to bind. the Board to that declalon." 

CIS FISCA J. CALENDAR 

FfCJi nrc Hot. by i\w Bonrd In Novemher (for the flacal yenr that bcplrni 
the next July 1) on ti>o bus la of projurtcd »'X|H'iidllun'a and projoilrd imnbcra 
of uacrs. An expenditure budget la ndopted In Hirch. 



PR£LIMINA: ^Y 1980 ~ 81 EXTENOnURK Si;>l><ARY 

rrojo cted Salary Adjiifltroenta of 81 1 based on State Executive Dv'pt/OSEA 
contract for classified staff and probable funds available for faculty. 

Proje cted Services and Supplies Adjuatmen ^a of \2X, In a period of UX 
Inflation, tltose flRiirca nre potent! ally conacrvnt Ive . " 

£^';X*''^/?l"/iV*'A.Ili^^Ji^b*^.^i^^^^^ Tht- UnlvcrBlty of nre^on rhnn>;i'd Iti* tole- 
phimc bmin>; prnriMhirrH Innt a'ummcr nnd will bi»j»ln Lh;tr>;!nK CIS (t»r Ori«>:ou 
(other tit in TKLPAC to ma|or cUIcb) and Weatern U.S. lonj; dlat;ini'r imIIh 
next July. Tvii'phiMiu work la o m:iJor not (vUy 1m hi>th Infurirwit iImi An.tlvslB 
and I'acr Scrvlrew. EBtlmntea Indicate $6,000 of Hiioh c.illa In l<»7a-79. $5400 
lo budgecu'd for 1930 - 81 to cuver thlB addllluiuil oxpt-OHe. 

National ALl lvltlea . 'spiearlnRiiouae Fee and National ABsoclatlon duca > 
are Oregon's share of natiori^l activities nnd are Currently more th.in pay-. 
Ing for themaelvaa In rsduccd\oata of Nccdle-aorca. Tha Board policy of 
financial separation jj^ g a« B •! V ata aervicea to och#r atates was r«afflnaed. 
National and Oregon actlvltlas aSi^ fiMdad ecparAtaly and kapt In saparate 
accoimca. 



Sample from the..Oregon{caJteer Information System 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



1976 ANNUAL REPORT TO THE OONSORTHilM 




ISC i/JT •caUCOO M>V^tVAtO 



C - 4 



page two 



M.O.i.S. haaamlsalonrnot only to supply occupAtlon«l and educatlonai Information to* bfoadranooof 
Minne5oian5, but also to atlmulaia local prognmn which auppori raaiiBtlc caroar planning. 

In 1 972, .U.S. tHiSihess and Industry 5j>ent 15 billion dollars for manpower training and rooducotlon of Ma 
employees In recent years, high rates of unemployment have resulted In maaaive government ependlng. 
Yet. studies show that people ore more auoooasf ul In obtaining and kooptng jobs If they had Information 
abogi the world of work yiUUb they w«re preparing for and deciding about training and ampioyment. 

Durtng this our third year of oporatfon, the syatwn waa^'uaod at 240 rilat, six timee more than last 
year. More than 190.000 individuals had accoaa to M.O.I.S. fpr currant and accurate occupational and 

career planning Information; 

We believe M.O.I.S. is an Important itnkbatwoan school And wortc.Ais we oomplota our aocorxi full ywr 
of opcf ation we are pleased to report to our consortium ar^d other frteoda our pfooroas and probtame 
during the past year. 

The staff wishes to express ita special thanks to the M.O.I.S. Board and task fO(t»e,.educatora and 
agency personnel , busineaa and tabor orgtf>izatlona, and the many individuals who have helped. 




. . . continued 
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The Minnesota Occupational Information SyBtem 
current, accurate, and locally relevant . 
Information. About carearo, training, acfioola 
and more. So MInnesotana can mako mor« 
Informed occupational declalona and chooaa the 
education or training moot retev&nt to their 
employ montgoAi 9. 



WHO USES IT? 

Career changers and career seeKera, t^aonagera and 
adults, researchers and counselors, atuderits and 
teachers • anyone concem«d with preparing for 
and choosing oveers, or helping others to do so. 



WHERE IS IT? 

In oecondary schools, community colleges, 
vocational technical Institutes, private and public 
x:olleges and universities, CETA agencies, 
Vocational Rehabilitation offices, correctional 
institutions, and other social service agencies. 
Thia year M.O.1.8. served students and clients In 
240 sites, widely dispersed throughout 
Minnesota. 



A counseling and instructional resource • easy to 
use • available through computer or msnual 
delivery. The system includes: 



Occupational Information • detailed and 
complete • on salaries, employment outlook - 
duties, working conditions, and advancement 
opportunities * for over 350 Minnesota careers. 
That's 66% of the Minnesota labor force. 



Prepiratton Information • the training and 
education needed to prepare for a career. 

Program Information - a deiolled description 
of educational and training programs available 
In Minnesota - everything from apprenticeships 
to liberal arts • and a list of schools offering 
the programs. 

School Information • arsa/^ocattonai technical 
Institutes, community colleges, state 
universities, private colleges, medical schools, 
private vocational and protossionai schools, and 
teaching hospitals - over 200 Mlnnesots schools 
altogether • with detailed Information like costs, 
admissions requlrerhents. housing, and programs 
of study for each one. 



lJ£ST* • a questionnaire which helps each user 
ftort^occupatlona by matching hit or her intsmts.' 
abllitl^. and work requirements with 
characteristics of occup«tlOns In the MlnnaooU 
iSbor mar1(0t. 



continued 
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HOW M.O.I.S. BEGAN 



THECCWORTTUM 



In 1975 the U S. Departmant of Latwr funded elQhl 
s'.ates. -nciucing Mmnesola. to 'Jevefop 
ccci.o \*ior 31 tnforrration systeTis. Mlnnesotft's 
3f3M. asDfOorrately 59CO.00O. is \o be 
J strrbutM »n decreasmg ponionnover four years. 
The grant p»ir;ofJ ends in Sopletnbef. 1979. 

Cn the stato level. Governor Anderson 
e3taoi*5ne<^ the Minner>ota Occupational 
Infcrma'ion System through Executive Order 
IIH ' 1 i?;A tc zerfcrm uncer the terms of Ihe 
'f*Cera' 'grant T*'e Governor appointed a Board 
of Cir^'-. c.f s 10 represent t5oth uiors and supplier* 
cf cccMo* lonal information The Minnesota 
Htghfc- Eaucatior^ Coordinating Board (HECB) 
was '2tstr;-'a*f''i as 'iscai and M*"Sonn»t agent. 
In 1977 Or,v*irnor Pvr«cn connnuod M.O.I.S. by 
E>ecuf«/e Ofr:er 147. 

The Minnesota Educational Compn, ng 
Cor^-.rjuum iMECCia'jtetid to provide computer 
fcK/r.-yio M O I ti. r.ttorits. Ov»jr 70% of the 
sti!? s '•,':nooi dmtncis rav*j MECC computer 
$eo»'-.e. 9CX &f atl elementary, secondary, and 
'*cca:iona! scr^oo'. stur;enis have access to MECC 
seo.".e-*.?ECC also provides marKotlng 
bsstciance and H*chnicaj services to M.O.I.S. 
■ t^'jari. , 

In Mftrch 19^6. Staffing was completed and 
AOfK tf-g^H'. «nf'-yfnriation was gathered from, 
Mmnes >'a:r«bor market statistics, tho U.S. 
Oe^arrrent'of LoDor. and individuals In each 
cccura:!>:>n lu^tod. Much of the file organization 
v\a3 Tiri^reO after Oregon's Career Information 
Sy stem, a similar program begun there in 1972. 

Fcl lowing pitot testing tn the fait of 1976, 
M.O I S. offered computer delivery In January 
1977 Forty :;chGois and agenciea Implomeoted 
M O.I. S. that spring. 



The Federal grant defines M.O.I.S. as a ; 
"consonium** uniting users and suppliers of 
occupational Information. This concept Implies 
cooperation In policy, operation and promotion, 
and eventually. In full supporl. For exnmple. 
Mlnr)esote agencies currentfy nupport Ihe system 
by verifying Ihe information presented about 
them. Validalors represent commerce, Industry, 
and labor. Nine Board members ore from 
participating agencies. Seven others represent 
the served population. Additiorial representattvea 
from educalioHi business and labor participate In 
policy doclstoni tnrough M.O.I.S. ftdvlaory 
oommllleeaand taa)( (orcas. 



continued 
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THE YEAR'S ACHIEVEMENTS 



R»4ANCIN0 



During the second year of operation. M.O.t.8. 
research provided significant Improvements to 
the system's coaienl. New occupations wero 
added, and thero9uning351 occupations 
were ircvleweti ard evaluated by employers, 
educators and practitioners throughout the state. 
This validation piocess not only Insures the 
accuracy of the Informailpn, but also provides 
valuable data abc'ut the nature and dimensions 
of occuontions ai Ihey are practiced in 
Minnesota. , 

Education and trfilning program doscrtptlonsarv 
now offered for e.«:h school or Institution 
offering the prcgr jm. Informatton was developed 
and maintained lor 206 schools. For the flrit 
time Inrornialton is availahio on private colleges 
and professional schools, proprietary vocational 
schoolsand teaching hortpltals. 

the staff bcn.in dnvctnpinpnt of three now 
topics for fall. 1978. These Include a job 
sct'king skills fllc:t. apprtiniico^hip Information 
on seiecled apprenticcable trades In Minnesota, 
and a ••Poople s" f !le of minn/iews which 
reflect Individuals' perceptions nboul their work. 

tn the markcling services area, materials were 
revised: posters, rewslotters. transparencies 
ofid a sound/slide presentation were developed 
and distributed to user sites. M.O.I. S. and 
MECC staff provided Ins&n/lce training and 
support service to all user agencies and 
institutions. 

M.O.I.S. staff carried the M. 0.1. S. message (o 
a wide variety of professional educational and 
quidancocunvcntion.stind workshops, including 
two national corivontions. 

M.O.I.S hi»lr>o<l onpntzo the Association of 
ComputOf;D.u;iHl SyRti»n);; for Caruor Information. 
The nowiy lonnc^t nationdl ornani/allon will 
provide a coopwnitvo b.me for joint dnvolopn>ont, 
training and tochnlcjt jnsislance projects. 
Jamon R. Spensloy. M.O.I.S.' Executive Director, 
was elected the first president of the Association. 

The Board began a serious review of aiternatlve 
computer systems tor delivery. By y©ar*s end, 
the So^d had decided to broker computer ports 
ond to seriously pursue alternative computer 
reeourooe. 



The M .0. 1 .S. Board of Directors dct ermi ned 
that the most equitable way to distnbute the 
costs of the sySJem is m propoiion tc the 
number of users served Hence .i^^ncies are 
charged fees on the twsis of the cost of 
materials and training ]>lus a per caoita fee to 
support continued information development, 
systemenhnncements and update. User sites 
also pay M6CC for new or additional 
computer ronnurces. 

T;te 1977»78 pricing policy allowed |omt 
purchase contracte among "associations" of 
users. A number of associations resrcndoo: 
rcgional SCSUs. existing comDuier consortiums, 
and others. These cocperative arrantjements , 
roiiuced direct tr^iimng and «ioniin«strdtive ^ 
e?(pon8csandtheiesuitant savings were pasted 
on to consumers. 

F iv income ^n»ni»Mti>d in fisC.u 1973 tCM'ed 
$52,451 CO. Altn.^iiQh thf» nuTitvi ol '^".cs 
using M.O l.S. in l9rd w.is .VO. a 
fiOO'*oincri\i30 0vor ir^e r'evious >iMr. fi»e income 
per sitn *.is toss in.m pruiev'tiM ConM»'Sion 
61 cornyuter svstoins at MtCO c»iU5tM dolay 
in usage at mviny sites wMh a subsequent less 
of Income, A contract for 37 CtlTA vcuth centers 
originally planned to tvpin in Apn* Cid not 
bogin onlil June 15. Some of the iPCCTie from 
this contract will consequentiv shift to fiscal 
year 1979. 

In Aprlt. Governor Perpich asked for 
rocommendatiors concerning theocirraJion and 
financing of M.O.I.S. when ir*n» Federal grant 
endsonSoCtcmt^r^W. 1970 Thpfir.vdof 
. Drroctors unanirT>ouSty conc(u;ico that services 
Should be contmupd. l'r-«»r tivs i\miI<1 .«<uri:ort 

45-,.ot FY 70p\.';trmo*pi*nr'» s tM?»xlon 
current 0Mgi», lnae.<5(M surp»'r1 m.-jht t.\KP ihe 
fotmof J«ppri^'*pruilions. gtatU^or c.Mitijcts. 
higher fees, or increased UN.tgc ni the some rates 

The tinai recommendations will become pan ot e 
leport to the Governor in conlunctlon with 
budget requests for the next biennium. 



continued 
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EVALUAHON 



LONQMNiaeMAU 



M.OJ.S. has ben evaJualod in aevwai wayi. 
In general, M.O.i S. has teen found to bt • 
vaMd and convenier^t source of occupatlonAl 
and educational information. Tho Information 
. has tnel htqh stAndarda for relevancy, 
accuracy, lack of bias, currancy and aasa of usa. 

Tha system provided excellent aupport for 
counsoting and guldanco programs for •«oor)d«Y 
and post-soconaary studenta, CETA clienta, and 
persons in corrocilon?; Instltutlona. 

Trie computer delivery system has been 
criticizc-d tocause of cost, frequent chaftgea, 
competition for service arid unreliability. Th«M 
aitic.sr*.'ja'foc!boihdelivery«ndm*'ketlfvg ' 
ofM.o i.S Trie manual delivery syslemhM 
been crMiciied because the Information provided • 
is only a pan of trie information contained In tfM 
computer (Jelivery system. 

NEXT YEAR 

In fiscal year 1979 M.O.I. S. plans to.broaden 
the miornvttion available to its users. The 
••People's" file, the job w^lng sKllls file, and 
apprenticeship information will enhance current 
occupational information. 

Marheiing efforts will be directed toward 
expanding the u3<k base to Include private 
schools, cniicges. social Institutions, 
businesses, iioranos. and prNate employment 
and rehabilitation agencies. M.O.I. 8. will 
continue to provide necessary training and 
auppot to Its user sites. User handbooKe, 
staff manuals. audto-vi»ual resources, 
newsletters and counseling and InstruCiionel 
applications will be f urnlahed througliout the yeer. 

A go4it of 400 user sites fa projected 
for the yev wit h an expected 325,000 
uaara having aocesa to the ayetom. 



The Minnesota Oocupetlonal InformatkHi System 
expectsto prove itaelfevaluftblefind 
•conomlcal cocupetlona} and career planning 
resource. Our goal Is to serve 500,000 persona 
annually, at no dost to the individual 
user, and at minimum cost to user egencisa. 



RNANCtAL rXHES 

RMsnuiss 

Federal 013 Ortt)! 
State Approprlatkm 
User Fees Paid 
Other Inoomo 

Utsr Fees RsoeMible 



Munds, UhMsad Aooaee 

EXPENSES 
Personnel 
Fringe Benefita 
Trav9l 
Equipment 
Supplies' 
Rtnts&Uasae 
Contract UA] 

MEOC 

HECB 

Other Oortiracta 
Other Oiract Costa 



SZ74,moo 

50,000.00 
36,404.00 

Total Receipts 

24,707.00 



Total Inoome 



$197,4m.00 
31.079.00 
B.019.00 
1,120.00 
3,303.00 
14,532.00 



3AUNCe 



2i,6e4.a';! 

X,O0O.O(k 
52,415.01^ 

Toui Expenoaa $^4:1}^ 
$4^0.00 
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MINNESOTA OCCUPATIONAL ((CFORMATlON SYSTEM 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS JULY, 1978 



CONSORTIUM MEMBERS 

1. Governor's Aff IrrTQllve Action Program Director 

Stanley Gardner, Equaj Opportunity 

Department of Personnel 

444 Lafayette 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 

(612) 296-3600 

2. Commissioner Of Economic Security > DMigneo 
State ^ob Service 

- Thomas Weber 

Special Assignments Suporvioor 

390 North not)or1 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 

(612)-296-3600 

3. Commissioner ol Educatlori • Designee 

'Janet Hyllcstcd. Director. Instant Information Servtoe 

Division of Vocatlonai'Technlcai Education 

556 Capitol Squa'e Building 

560 Cedar Street 

St; Paul. Minnesota 55101 

(612)296-6481 



4. Commissioner of Ecqriomlc Security - Designoo 
Statewide CEJA Goordi nation 

•Rick Hokanson. Supervisor ' 

Program Analysis and Technical AwlBtanca 

690 American Center Building 

150 East Kellogg Blvd. 

St. Paul. Minne»otB 55101 

(612)296-6061 

5. State Planning Agency Director • Designee 

KalherineGustafson, Planner 

Economic DevelC'pment 

101 Capitoi Squar3 Building 

560 Cedar Street 

St . Paul . Minnesota 551 01 ■ 

(612)296-57?6 

6. Commissioner 01 Administration • Designee 

•Thomns LaVcllG, Assistant Commissioner 
208 Administration Building 
SOShoitiiirno Av<tnuo 
St. Paul. rv1lnnosota55153 
(612)296-6950 



7. Commissioner Of Personnel • Designee 

'James W. Fritza, Assistant Commissioner 
> 3rd Floor - Space Center Building 
444 Lafayette 
St. Paul. MinneeotA 50101 
(ft12]l 296-2542 

^CM0uiN« Covnmltteo 



8. Minnesota Higher Education Coordinating 
Board Executive Director - Designee 

*DaVid Laird (Cnairperson) 
Deputy Executive Director 
400 Caoitol Square Building 
560 Cedar SUeet 
St. PauirMinnesota 55101 
(612)296-9259 

0. State Community College System Chancellor - Dtitpr 

Banning L. Hanscom 

Associate Vice Chancellor for Student Affairs 

XI Capitol Square Building 

560 Ced.v Street 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 

(612)296-3758 

REPRESENTATIVE MEMBERS 

10. Business and Industry Representative 

Mark 8. Andtraon. Vloe President 
Minnesota Association of Com/T>erce or^ Industry 
480 Cedar Street 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 
^ (612)227-9591 

11. Lalxx Representative 

Edward Bolatad. Minnesota AFL/CIO 

1/5 Aurora Avenue 

St. Paul. Minnesota 55103 

(812)227-6533 

12. LC/cal Office Representative. State Job Service 

Roben Gustafson, District Couosaiing Supervisor 
Minnesota Department of Economic Security 
111 Lincoln Avenue S.E. 
St. Ooud. Minntsota 56301 
(612)255-3266 

13. Student Representative. Department of Education 

Barbara Strasser 
14645 ChiiVitl Avenue 
Rosemounl. Minnesota 55068 
(612) 423-2281 

14. Counselor Represent at tve. Department of Educnit 

(awaiting appointment) 

15. CETA Client Repreeentalive 
Cynthia Stampley 

St. Paul Career Guidance and Training Center 
310 Cedar Street 
St. Paul. Minnesota 55101 
(912)208-4670 

ie. Student Reprtcentatlve, Higher Education Advlooi 
OouikM (OMrftll^ apfraintment) 



Sample from the Minnesota Occupational Information Syst0m 
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OUTLINE OF CONSTITUTION 



Most state-based systems have constitutions or by-laws 
covering these topics. For further information on 
Writing a constitution, consult A Steering Committee 
Guide for Planning a State-Based Career Information 
System , Wendy Af. Arnold (Eugene, Oregon: Career 
Information System, 1978) . 



OUTLINE OF CONSTITUTION 



I . Name 

li. Goals and Objectives 

III . ^ Consortium 

IV. Board , 

V. Board Officers 

VI. Board Meetings 

VII. Fiscal and Administrative Agency 

VIII. Director 

IX. Task Forces 

X. Amendraonts 

XI. Dissolution 
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J 

CONSTITUTION OR 3Y-LAWS 



/ 



I 

EUREKA/TH8 CALIFORNIA CAREER INP6rS4ATION SYSTEM 



ARTICLE I 
NAME 

The name of the corporation ah«XX bo EUREKA/THE 
CALirOR14IA CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM/ (hereinafter sometimes 
referred to as "Eureka"). 



ARTICLE II , 

G6aLS and OBJECTIVES I 

The qoals and objectives of the corporation shaU-^t^e to 
foster dc-vclofjment and use of career inforrpi'^ion, to provid* 
practical means of direct access to current career and labors 
m.irhet information in forms whl^h ate moanlnqful to individual 
studcnv'.s and clients, and to promote iiiteqration of such in- 
formdfcivon into schools and other publlp service agencies in 
this stA)te of California. 

The corporation will seek to accomplish these goals 
throur^h the appointment and support oC a System Director and ' 
the assumption of legal responsibility for the work of Syston 
Director and his staff. The corporation will receive and - 
disperse funds on behalf of the System and in furtherance of 
its goals — will provide personnel, accounting, legal and 
other administrative services under tfirms of applicable ldw« 
and administrative and corporate policies. 



ARTICLE III 
^ MLMiiKRS 

Section 1. Mum>jorahlp. Application for membership in the 
corporation shall be by the invitation of the corporation 
board and shall be open to those .agencies and institutions 
which arc nonprofit (as defined by the State), are using the 
System at an appropriate level of use (to be set from time to 
time by Board ^licy) and are providing an eauitable share of 
the financial resources for support of EUREKA as determined by 
the Board. 

Section 2. Annual Meeting * Unless the' Board of Directors or 
the President oftho oorporAtiOd soloots a 4if f«rent timo er 
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POLICY STATEMENT: 
Standards for Use 




Wisconsin Career Information System 



STANDARDS or USE rOR TltE UlitCONSlH CMOLM. 
iXJVaUKZlOH SYSTEM (UCIS) 
ILavUtd 19 79 



Ir piymaoc of cha UCIS fat or bf aceapcanct of. MC«rlaXa tha uaar alca 
asraaa co obaarvs (h« followlag "IcAndards of 'Uaa** wlch raapacc ce UCIS 
aarvtcaa aad sacarLala. Id currit 6y aceapcanca of a UCIS faa or a ecaca 
coocrlbucloo. UCIS agraaa co provide cha uaar Mcarlals ao sorvlcca acac«J 
Ic chls agrat«anc. 

na rasponalbUlclas of UCIS uaar sicaa Co coordinate uia of UCIS ara aa 
felloua: 

To insura approprLa::a uaa of UCIS: 

1* A acaff nambar (har«afc«r daaignacad aa cha '*VCXS Coordinacor" or aono 
aUiXar ticla^ duoc ba aaaignad Co carry ouc ch« raipooiibiiidaa aa 
chay ara oucllnad hara. Tha WCIS Coordinacor ihould hava cha auchoricv 
*nd cha r«9por.»ibiliC)f co terva ai chr concacc pt-raon for avaluacloa, ' 
la**«arvlca c^ainln}, ioforaacion dlasealnacion and on-aicn l&plataancaclofi 
«ad prooocion of cha Uiaconaio Caraar IoforBa.:i.on Sytcas. 

2. Tha uitr dilca i* rarpo;uilbl« cp provida acaff cisa for craining In ch« uaa 
o! UCiM. typically, a uaar aica would hav* on* WCIS Coordinator and aaveral 
ochar indlvlduala knovladgaabla in cha operation of UCIS. Thaaa lndivi4- 
uala aay b« aay paraona daslsoacad hy cha coordinrcor: ataff, acaff 
craliiaaa or asalataDta, scudanta or cllanca, 

3. Tha usar tit* will aaauo* rcapotulbillcjf for Balncainlos eaaancial aup« 
pore DacariaLa» t^idaa and n^T?Iuala uaad in cha oparacion of'tha ayacra. 
Any ttifslng aacarlals ihouU ba raporcad by cha UCIS Coordinacor co • 
cha .WCIS u4Qr aarvlcaa acaff aaaibar aaaignad co cha aica. Tha uaar 

■ ica Buat guarancaa chac no ouc-of-daca eiacariala raaaln in cha fiald. 
Tha prlncad naturula ara to ba raturnad co WCIS or co ba dtacroyad. 

4. £4Ch us«r lie* fhould provida enough accasaibla cardinal ciac or auc«aa 
CO princad aacarlala lo that all pocanclaL uaara will havo anpla oppof- 
cunlcy CO incaracc with cha ayacae aa chair naads diccaca. 

3. Each usar alta ahould plaea cha cervinal or princad Batarl^la in a 
location uhara chay ara aaally aceaaalbla co usara, 

6. Every , uaar aica ahould Mka a ai«rlou« afforiS to incagrata U'lIS Inco a 
coordinacad and coaprahansiva caraar oducadon ayataa so thi t potential 
uaars of cha aotlra syataa nay banaflt fron lea uaa to cha graataat 
poaalbU dagraa. J - 




1070 CdMcatiaMU Scit«ca« Uail I. 

T«l: 



tm\ 243*271$ 
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POLICY STATEMENT: 
User Site Contract 



r 




Slate of Alabtma 
OCCUPATIONAL iNFORMATIOFJ SYSTEM 
Fir>t AlAbaina B«nk Building 
yOl Adami5tr««t 

MontQomtry, Atibama '36104 

USSR AGENCY CONTRACT 




TIMS AGfiEeMENT 15 tNITREO iNTO TMIS- 



^AY 0F_ 



_BY AND iETWtEN 



_merunaft£r referred ro as the ucwm 

ANO THE STATE OF ALABAMA ACHNC lY ANO THROUGH l>ft BOARD Of DIRECTORS OF VIZ MAZhHA 
OCOJTAnOMAL INFORMATION SYSTEM (AOIS) HEREINAFTER REFEjlRED TO AS TlfE SOARC ftT IS UNDERSTOOD 
THAT THE PUfirOSt OF THIS AGREEMENT IS TO rROVlOE "niB NECtSSARY HARDWARE Aht; SOFTWARE FOR 

on RATION OF THE AOIS PROGRAM FOR THE PERtOD 0P_ . ^TOJ ^ 

AT TllE FOLLOWING SITT(SJ AS SPECIFICALLY lOENTiFJED »Y UCOtSXE: 



fAOLITY 



SnULET A0DR8SS 



OTY 



OWNERSHIP: tlCFSSEE ACK N'OWttDCES TUB TITIX OF BOARD TO TIIR PROGRAM AND COVENAffTS NOT TO 
ATTAai THf. TlTLf OF BOARD NOR TO EXPRF^SLY OR IMPI4KDLY "it rRF^tNT TO ANY OTllER r\RTY TllAT 
UCEAfSEE HAS ANY RICIITS 10 THE PROGRAM EXCEfT AS EXPRESSLY PROVIDED IN THIS ACRLEMENT. 



O) NONniWLOSURE. WHIl E THIS ACKT.F MJ.nT IS IN FH fCT, IT IS RFCOGNI/TO THAT IT WILL BE NFCESSARY FOR 

BOriRD TO niVUU.E 10 TllE UCEHMS CONMUtNllAL INFORM ATlOd aJNCF.RNiNC TllE oHRAIION, FUNCnOWlNO 
AND USE OP niE AOIS PROGRAM. LICENSES AGRE ES THAT IT SHALL NOT, WHILE THIS AGREI MENT IS IN^IFfECT 
OR THERFAfTER. AT ANY TIME. OIVUir^E OR DISCLOSE SOCH INFORMATION TO ANY THIRD PARTV. 

UCEASEE AGREES THAT IT SHALL DMLY DISCIX}SE SUCH rNFDRMATlOH TO ITS OWN EMPLOYEES AS TO InSURK 
CX>M?LIASCE WITH THE F.EQUIREMENTS OF TIHS PROVISION BY ITS EMPLOYEES. 



(4) 

\ 



USE OF LICLSSEO fROCRAMr LICENSEE AGREES TO USE EQUIPMENT, INFORMATION 'FILES, AND omR 
MATERIALS 08TA1KEO THROUGH OR OEVELOPEO iY BOAHD FOR TWK SOU rURTOSE OF IMfLEMENmiC AOIS. . 
UCESSt'f FlRniER ACREEX TO MAKE NO MODIFICATIONS TO HAK0WARC OR SOFTWARB PROVlOEMt IKMAll 
VTHOUT FXTRFSSEO WRITTEN APPROVAL OP BOARTK f 

^0^♦ASS1CSMf NT: UCENSFS SHALL NOT ASSIGN OR SUIIJCENSE THIS 'AGREEMENT ANl> SHALL NOT SELL. 
irASE. LOAM. COPY OR OTHERVHSK SHARE THE PROCRAX WITH ANY THIRD PARTY. BOARD SHALL NOT ON- 

prA'.osAm.Y wmjHOin irs ctinsfnt to Af.sfHNMFNT or this ACHrpMENT to any itKin «si>R ro ucF.MiRS. 

If/riH'MKNT l-ROVItiEn BY BOARD SlULL REMAIN AT ALL TIMFS IN TllR SOU POSSESSION OP UCfNXFK At 
Tilt AI»lJJ«J.';s<S) .SKf l OftTH IN THIS AGKKEMKrO', F.XCI.rr WII»':N MOVtMf.Nf HAS UEFN AUTHORIZEO IN 
WRITING HY BOARD. THE EQUIPMENT AND PROGRAMS FURNISHEl/ DY BOARD SHALL REMAIN THE PROPERTY 
OF A(?^X/> AT ALL TIMES., / 



(1) rtM ua:Nste aghfes ro fay board EiriiER (Check appropriate space) < ) sJ4O0/anwm due 

ON . OR ( ) 115tt/M0Ntn FOR 12 MONTHS DF.OInSIHG ON 

: . 19 PER PORT fOR 1 PORTS TO COVER SYSTEM UCENSI 

AND UNLIMirro USAGE OF AOIS COMPUTER* FILES FOR ONE YEAR'S OPERATION. , 



IN AUDIItON IJCENSlt AGREU TO PAY KUM KM Ttit POLLOWlHO P^IPMKNT COSTS Uf fAlO 
EQUIPMLKT IS to M FURNIIHliO iY 0OARO fiCMECK AfrROfRUTI ^PACEQl 

< ') FIXED TIRMIMAL * 
i ) fORTA&U TWdntAL I 
( ) UKROftOa MAOtm 
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POLICY STATEMENT 

(regarding OTHER SYSTEM ACTIYITI Es) 



CIS PARTICIPATICW IN STATE AlfD MATIOKAL IHTORMATIOH BETVORJCS; 
A POLICY STATDOarr BY THB 0«C03I CABim InroiKATTOX 
SYSTEM BOARD 



The Oregon CIS Board ha» cooalatently favored cooperation vlth 
othar sycceas. The current policy which appllaa to netwrka and to 
other aysteoa la: ■ 

POUCY: 

CIS WILT. WOFX ACnVILY IK COOPERATIVE VENTURES THAT ENHANCE 
•niE SERVICE TO OREGON USEftS AND rURTOER THE GOALS OF CIS, 

PRINCIPLES -i 

1. SINCE CIS PROVIDES A NEEDED SERVICE FOR STUDENTS, CLIENTS, 
AND COUNSELORS AND ITS CONTINUED VITALITY IS ESSENTIAL TO ANY 
OCCUPATIONAL-EDUCATIONAL INrORMATlON NETWORK'^ CIS WILL SEPJC TO 
BE AN INTEGRAL PART OF ANY S-JCH NETWORK. 

2. CIS WILL PARTICIPATE IN A UNITED EFFORT TO IDENTIFY, DEVELOP, 
ENHi»HCE AND USE VARIOUS SOURCES OF DATA TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
OREGON USER^ 

3. CIS SHOULD SEEK TO AFFILIATE WITH NETWORKS WHICH SUPPORT 
AND/OR ENHANCE THE PRESENT LOCAL HNANCIAL SUPPORT OF CIS. ^ 

4. CIS WILL CONTINUE TO EFFECT MODIFICATIONS OF ITS SYSTEM 
WHICH WILL MAKE IT IWRE USEFUL AS AH INTEGRAL PART OF KMERGTKG 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION SYSTEM NETWORKS. SUCH MODIFICATIONS"' 
MUST INCREASE: OR AT LEAST MAINTAIN THE CURRDfT LEVEL OF USABILITY 
AND ACdPTABILITY OP CIS BY ITS USBM.. 
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PRICING SCHEDULE #l\ 




STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 

Cawtnor 



WASHINGTON CX:CUPATIONAL INFORMAHOW SERVICE 



WOlS USER nt SCHEDULE 



The fol lowing schedule was adopted by the UOIC &o«rd of Directors «t tht 
January 3it 1976 meettng and will become effective for the period July l» \ 
I97B through June 30, I979i \ 

1. BASIC USER SERVICE FEE FOR EDUCATrONAL USERS t Shall be $.65 per ^ 
fall daytime on-campus h'eodcount enrollment with a mlnlmuni b49lc 
user fee of $300 and a maximum user fee of $2^00 per ccr:;tractlng 
U'^llt. Basjc user servtcis fs9 Includes: 

Annual lease and right to,ufe one set of printed Til* 
matertaU, one tot of neadle«ort materlalSi onjt eo9r« 
dinatort handbook, basic handbook supply (?.0) , and 
rtc;ht to access VOIS app:'ov«d corrputer confer delivery 
sites. , . - 

b. Participation In WOlS u<ier group, WOlS newsletter 
servlcei basic 1/2 day user training package and 
roosonabte follow-up user service as required. 

2, e/>SlC USER SERVICE FEE FOfl SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES ; will be based 
upon educational users fee schedule but will be Individually tiegotl* 
atcd In order to meat specialized needs for inaterlalSi training or 
del I very systems. 



3.. 


ADOITIONAL MATERIALS and supplies are available 


as follows! 


ITEM 


. BASIC SERVICE 


NOI^SERVICE 






USERS 


USERS 


^ A. 


Needlesort decks 


$S0 per deck 


' N/A 


Q. 


Ktcroflcha (WOlr> files) 


$60 per -set 


$100 per sat 


C. 


Printed f 1 tes {k Volumes) 


$35 each 


$60 each 


0. 


Combined price per set of U 


$125 per set 


$250 per set 


E. 


Computer terminal rental 


$125 per month 


N/A 


F. 


User Handbook (additional) 


$.25 each 


N/A 



• 1 

Sample from the Washington Occupational Information Service.. 
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PRICING SCHEDULE #2 




Career information System 



0«t«««lk« DitMlM 

Mr MOT4rkki 11*11 



•1980-8t Pricing Schedule - 



TKe Career Infonutlon Syitcn opcratts «s ■ coniortltfi of schools end ■9enc(es whfch make full 
use or the $y^>tcin7or thcfr cHenteU. CIS pollclett prices and lervlces arr <5€tcrmfned tv 
the CIS Board Mhtch U composed of consortium mnnberi. 7he concvpt of 'fuU-utc** tr^iKei ttat 
consortium mcubcrs have Integrated CIS materlsls Into their career and vocational running Anc 
guidance programs. There arc two costs rrlated to the CIS service. 



-USER SERVICE FEE- 



The user service' fM keeps Inforratlon , 
updated* provides MterUH for . tht 
best utlllratlon of the systen» and 
allows the user service staff to con- 
duct staff t.ralnlng. 

C^tlnuirvg Consortium Members 
lot Increast ovfr 1979-60 contract 
fees. , 



New Users 

12. OO ptr user for the first 3t00 
estlmattd potential us«rs. 

)0:&4 per user for «stlMt«d ustrs 
over 32C0. 



S200.00 nlnlnuR ... 
(fewer thaMOO usiri) 



De^ltoomentai Subscrib ers 

i^_..lft-'i^fl^4ller» 

(3S0.0d mlnlmon 
(fewer than 100 users) 



Developmental Subscribers are 
schools nr'atipnclcs wishing to ex- 
periment with CIS for a short tine 
to detcmline methods for using the 
system and an appropriate Moatuce 
of "full-service**. 



OEUVERY SYSTEM FEE— ~ 

The delivery system fee covers the 
j^ost of 1nfonn»t1ot> deUvcry by eUhcr 
the computer or necdle-soit drck. 

Computer Delivery 

Compuler dellvary eipenset Include 
the terml/Ml .trlephono line and 
computer time. Costs vary with 
the distance to the co*vuting cen- 
ter and the equ Ipmcn t used. CIS 
Can help arrange for computer del- 
ivery services. , 
Needle-sort Octivery ' 

TheNeedle-sort system Includes 
■ the occupational needle- sort and 
one set of the occupational and 
educational printouts. Rental of 
the needle-sort system Is $92.00 
per year. 

Subscriptions 

Adjlt1on«l voltres of the occupa- 
tional and educational printouts 
art available to consortium mem- 
bers fit the following pricesi 

* Occupational Infcnwa tlon ^ $18 
*n s s ut!^ wi i e" jf e'afl y J 

• 

Program s gf 'S'tudv and Training $ll 
(tssued*annuniy) • 

(1»m4 annually) 
.V Combined subscriptions U9 



Ko«t-€ontort1un amUrt (without user fe««) €«« i1a» purchaat aubscrlptlons. 
Prices are: Occ«9itlo«i«l Infbrpctlon. $60; Pro^raM of Studjf end Training. SSO; 
School Infofwtlont ISO. A CMblntd lubocr.lptlsii can bt pwrcKeMd for S£7i. 
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BUDGET 



CIS OPEaATING BUDGET SU»UBT 
.Fiscal Tear 1981 



■} 

/ 



MIOJECTED EXPENDITUEES 

Inforiution Analysis 
User Serviccfl 
Delivery Systeiie 
Center Kanageaeot 

Indirect Coeta 



92,695 
7A,53A 
91,455 
76,616 

36,000 



% 371,300 



PIOJECTED ,REVf:rfURS 

Ueur Service Pecs 

State Depnrtnt^nt of Education 

NeedU'-Sort Rontala 

Subacrlptlona to Printouts 

Computing Center Feea 

Prlne Ventor Adalnlstratlve r»«s 

Indirect Cost Contribution 
(by Fiscal Agent) 



$ 371,300 



% 201,600 
33,000 
37,500 

9,000 
26,600 

5,600 



. 36,000 



Approved by CIS Board 
March 1980 
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REVENUE REPORT 



1 



CAREER INFORHATIOn STSICl 
RSVENUS RBFOKI 
Flactl Yecr 1981 



REVENUE SOfJRCKS 


11/79 
BUDGETT 


8/15/80 


11/1/80 


2/1/81 


. 4/1/81 


6/30/81 


SOLD/SICNCO 
LESS 
BUDGETED 


HR CONTRACTS 
User Service Fees 

Secondary Schools $156,400 

4-Year Colleges 2,000 
Social Agencies 14,26C 


$201,600 


$204,915 
157,328 

2,382 
19,657 


203,861 

156,322 
25,763 
2,671 
19,105 








2,261 

( 78) 
( 2,097) 
( 409) 
4,845 


Needlesorc Decks 
(625 (? $92) 


57,500 


17,296 


46,276 








( 11,224) 


Library Subscript. 


4,000 


1,255 


3,727 








( 273) 


MPUTINC CUiTkRS 


28,800 


5,600 


24,000 








< 4,800) 


,IMC VENDORS 


5,600 


1,859 


5,297 








( 303) 


N-CONSORT. SUBSCR. 


5,000 


2,765 


4,670 








(. 330) 


HliR TRANSACTIONS 


-0- 


-0- 


6 








0 


ATC DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


33,000 


-0- 


^Or 








( 33,000) 


LCIAL PROJECTS 


-o- 


«o. 


17,814 








17,814 


TOTAL REVENUE 


$335,500 


$233,690 


?305,65? 








($29,847),, 
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i 




REVEUUt; REPORT 






1 If 


■ ' i 


^ 


/ 




Ai 0f/0ct0b«r 31, 1960 


• 


1 

I- 




7 

F.Y 80 




/ 


CuHTP«*.CT 






1 


.'i V 


COiiJARY SCHOOLS 




SIGNED 


" PAID 


USER FEE 


f of K/S 






Yrttat 


Dcno School Dist. 11 


2,289 


X 




2.518 


10 


920 






Clackamas ESQ 


11,973 


x 




13,170 


19 


1.748 


168 


] . ■'> 


Clatsop/Tillamook ESD 


3,671 


X 






1 / 


1 ^ 


1 90 


9,J90 


.Columbia ESO 


3.611 


X 


• 


3.972 


9 


828 ' ' 






Coos/ Curry ESO 


7,186 


X 




7,905 


21 


1 ,932 


216 


10,053 


Douglas ESO 


7 710 


A 




8,491 


17 


1 .564 


174 


10,229 


6 vU i am/ Wheeler ESD 


534 


X 




587 


5 






1,047 


Jackson ESD 


14,059 


X 




13,525 


40 


3,600 


408 


17,6i: 


Jefferson ESO 


1,358 


X - 




1 ,494 


3 


276 




1,770 


. Lane ESD 


14,72a 


X 




16,192 


24 


2,208 


120 


18,^520 


linn/benton ESD/Llncoln 


11.287 


X 




12,416 


102 


9.384 


36 


21 .836 


rtalhuer Co. ESD 


175 


X 




200 


3 


276 




476 


.■arlon Co. ESD 


10,949 


■ X 




.12t044 


37 


3.404 




15,446 


Mar i St rllgh School 


619 


Did r 


ot rtne 


i ... 










Polk/Yamhill ESD 


4,942 


X 




5,436 


U 


1 ,288 


570 


7,294 


•"lultnomah ESO 


23,875 


. X 




26,263 


33 


3,036 


64 


29.3|d 


Uiiatllla ESD 


6,980 


X 




7,678 


39 


3i588 


336 




Wasco Co. £SD 


2,264 


X 




2.490 


9 


828 




3.31(1 


Washington ESD 


13,570 


- X' 




14,927 


14 


K288 


48 


i6,itfiii 


Western Hennonlte 


185 ' 






200 


1 


'92 




m 


Lents Educ. Center 








200 


1 


92 




■■if 


. LaSalle High School 


185 


X 




200 


1 


92 






Hood River School D1$t. 


940 


X 




1.442 


5 


460 




yM] 


Ore. St. Sch. for Deaf 


185 


will 


not sicn 


— 








■■ ..i < ' 


Chemawa Indian School 


343 




377 


3 


276 






MacLaren Sch. for Boys 


506 : 


X 




557 


2 


184 


18 




TOTAL r...SECO.NDARY SCH00iS„ 


S144J25 








'429.,1,. 


539.468. 


S2>334 


$193,124 
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REFERENCE FOR FINANCIAL DECISIONS 



Financing a Career Information System by Paul Franklin is 
a useful document for some, or all of '^the Board members. 
Copies may be ordered from the Oregon Career Information 
System/ 247 • Hendricks Hall r University of Oregon^ Eugene,' 
Oregon 97403. ' ■ ^ ' 



riKANCIMG A CAAint IHmKATICM 8YmH 



By P«ul L, Pranklla 

Am prepared under contract 
for The Oregon Career Znfomatlon Syetc 



Octobar 1979 




TTiis material was produced pursuant to a grant froa tha Fund for the 
loprovecent of Poataecondary Education, Departaent of Health* Education 
and Welfare, and the National Occupational Information Coordinating Conalttaa. 
However, ony support of the activity doea not Inply endoraaient by agan'ciea 
of any particular career Inforaatlon dallvcry w>da« abftiAra ayat<H or accaaa 
technique and ahould not be Intarproted aa auch. 
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LONG-RANGE PLANNING AID 



Worksheets such as this sample, when completed, can he a useful reference when 
making financial decisions • 



SYSTEM USE WORKSHEET 



Total Population 



Total 
number 



Year 1 
(If applicable) 



Number 
Served 



Served 



Year 2 



Total 
Number 



Number 
Served 



iage 
Served 



Year 3 



T6tal 
Number 



Number 
Served 



%age . 
Served 



Year 4 



Total 

Nurnber 



Number 
Served 



iags 



Total . Al 1 Users 

Secondary School 
Students 

Community College 
Students 

4- Year Col lege Stu- 
dents 

Employment Service 
CI ients 

Manpov/er Trainees 

Wei fare CI Ients 

Vocational Reha- 
bil t tatlon CI ients 

Adults, Non-insti- 
tutional 

Cor TA^AI ° " 5 1 n.s ^ " 
tuTions Inflates 

Veterans . 

(List others) 
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Sample from National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (developed 
■ for u^e ihy states applying For. 1^79 CIDS grants) 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 



Board Members 



Information 
Analysis 



Management I 
(Director) S 



m 



Fiscal 
Services 



User 
Services 



Materials & 
Computer 
Services 



Sample from the Association of Computer ^Based Systems for 
Career Information (as shown in Computer-Based Sijstems ' 
for Career Information , a pamphlet 'included in this 
Guide in the "Sample Materials" section). 
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\ CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 

\ STAFF FUNCTIONS ' 

INFORMATION ANALYSIS 

* understand and use many data sources 

* work: with numerous agencies and firms 

* quickly screen volumes of material for relevant 
items ^ 

* follow up leads to verify and augment information 

* analyze sources and update file statements 

♦maintain files on each occupation, . program and 
school 

* study trends requiring new occupations 

* review and update QUEST coding 

DELIVERY SYSTEM iJiANAGEMENT 

* load new information 

* help set up new user sites 

* distribute computer tapes to computing centers 

* monitor, System operation and prepare reports 

* order, inventory and distribute needle-s6rts 
and books 

4 

USER SERVICES 

. * help schools and agencies plan for system use 

* marketing 

* training and follow-up 

* troubleshooting and communications 

* feedback from users 

MANAGEMENT ' 

* coordinate and plan 

* work with consortium board 

* bookkeeping and finance . . ■ 
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STAFF POSITION DESCRIPTIONS 



Executive Director 



Manager, User Services 



Uaer Services District 
Manager 

Uaer Services Trainer 



Manager of Information 
Deve lopment 



Information Development: 

Specialist 
(Occupational Information) 

Information Development 

Specialist 
(Schotol/Flnanclal Aid 
Information) j 

Operations Manager 



Operations Technician 



Manager, Systems and 
Evaluation 



Manager, Financial Affairs 



Information Development 

Specialist 
(Special Projects) 

Secretary 



Supervises all atttivltles of MOIS, acts 
as liaison betveeti MOIS staff and Board 
of Directors. Re8)[)onalblllt)r for overall 
development of programs and services,' 
staffing, fiscal Integrity of the y.OlS 
operalton, and i^ectlr^g organizational 
goals. 

Directs user services activities. Includ- 
ing sales, training, customer support, 
manuals, publicity, promotional activity, 
etc. 

Responsible for direct customer contact. 
Including sales, support, training. 

Responsible for .ln*depth training of 
customers In use of KOIS .System. 

Responsible for all aspects of gathering, 
validating and writing occupational school 
and financial aid Information. 

Besponsible for entries in- occupational 
information files. 



Reaponalble for reports, proposals, and 
pobllcntlons. 



Responsible for computer and conmiunlca- 
tlons hardware, telephone network, tech- 
nical system operation. 

Responsible for maintenance of terminals 
and communications hardware. 

Responsible for system software, evalu- 
ation, publications, and maintenance of 
data base; liaison with User Group Council 

Responsible for mAintenancc of orf.aniza- 
tlon*6 books and financial records, for 
government reporting, for preparation of 
financial reports, for facilitating 
receipts and accounts payable. 

Responsible for reports, proposals, and 
publications. 



Rasponsible for correspondence, filing 
and all clerical and allied adainistratlve 
functions. 



Sample from ,the' Massachusetts Occi^pational Information System 



STANDARDS FOR ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



This sample is from the Handbdok on Standards and Accre- 
ditation, by the Association of Computer-Based Systems 
for Career Information. The entire Handbook can be ^ 
ordered from the ACSCI Clearinghouse, 247 Hendricks Hall 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon ^97403. 



APPENDIX Bl 

K Oriani wioft ^' 

Standard i.i . An organization should include key Instltutloiw representing 
both producers and users of career information. 

A- List the organizations participating in policy-making ^or your system. 

B. How were these organizations selected? 

C. Are there current or projected users of your system which are not repre- 
sented by these brgjanlzations? U r>otr why not? 

Standard 1.2, A written charter, constitution^ or by-laws should govern the 
policies oflKe system. 

A. Is a governing document available and up*to-date? 

B. What form*-, and informal agreements are specified with the participating 
or supporting organizations? 

C. What policies and procedur«s are adopted to carry out the charter, consti- 
tution or by-laws? 

D. Do the charter, constitution or by-laws set the principal purpose ot 
the organization as the development and^computerrb^sed delivery of 
career Information? 

Standard 1.3 . Management of ih* system should be within the system's defined 
scryicj^rea. 

A. What is the system's service area? 

B. Is the central office for the system located In the service area? 

C. Are other offices organized to brlQg user services support to significant 

uaT population*? * 

■ i\ ■■ 

Standard lift . The sVstem should have a director or chief executive officer 
to cooMinotc and rnknage operations, to provide leadership to the organization 
and to sltvc as Jialsdin to advisory bodies, 

A. Who Is the director? 

B. What requirements were used to select the director? Attach job des- 
cription. ^ 



U 
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C« What are the Incumbent's qualifications for the Job? Attach resume. 

D. Is the Incumbent knowledgeable about tystem- policies and operations? 
If not, why not? 

Standard 1.5 . Professional staff members should be available to develop informs- 
tiort, manage the delivery system and assist user agencies In disseminating 
Information to end-user clients, ' 

A* Lbt the' staff (by full-time equivalencies). What are their assigned 
tasks? Attach Job descriptions. 

B. Are key staff trained In appropriate disciplines and have they had training 
afxl experience which qualify them for their positions? Attach resumes. 

Standard I. ^, Management should provlce In-servlct training for existing and 
new staff. 

A. What training rveeds have been Identified? • 

B« What programs have been planned or Initiated to satisfy these needs?, 
C Wha^ qualifies the trainers for the task? 



19 • 

Sample f2X>m^A33ociation of Computer^Based Systems for 
Career Information 
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MAP! OF STATE COMPUTER NETWORK 



Information about the computers on which the system is 
run, both xn the form of a map (see below) and a narrative 
description (see next sample), is often useful to Board 
members when discussing the system's activities. 




Sample from the Georgia Career Information sgstem 
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COPJ-TER DELIVERY SYSTEMS 





oat* •< Iks Wrwtw 
M; MB4rtite Han 

^Ori««t■ tint 



System 



COMPUTER DELIVERY SYSTWIS 
Fall, 1980 

The Career Information System has been, installed on several large 
time-sharing systems, including DECsystem-l'O, Honeywell 6600 series, 
^^^""^ ^' cystemo (370, 4341, 3031), and Control Data 
CYBEK 70. It has also been installed on several miniconputer 
systems, including DEC PDP-11 i^STP» Hewlett-Packard 2000F, HP 2000 
ACCESS, and «P 3000, and the Data General Eclipse. A microcomputer 
version of CIT is in development. 

HP BASIC VER&ION 

The Hewlett-Packard vercions of the system \ are written in H-P 
Timeshared DASIC. The programs and files required to run the CIS 
system require appto>:imately 9000 blocks of disk storage, or about 3 
to 5 million characters. . Programs and files used to uj^date and 
maintain the system {at the otate level) require an addition 200 
blocks. A small amount of storage at each installation can be used 
to collect statistical information on. use of the system.' 

FORTRAN IV VISRSION 

Other host computers are running a FORTRAN IV version of CIS, which 
was written to be transportable. Machine dependent statements and 
routines have been identified for ease in conversion. The system 
runs in 16Kr 36-bit words on the DECsystem-lo:, and 12Kr 60-bit words 
on a CYBER system. The data files rv»quire from 3 to 6 million 
charf/.cters uf disk storage. Programs jjor update and maintenance are 
operational on the DECsystem-10, CYBER, and Honeywell 6600. Routines 
to collect and report statistical /information are being .programmed. 

TERMINALS ^ , ' 

The CIS system is designed to be accessed s,ith a pri.iting terminal, 
usually over phone lines. Several types of. terminals can be used 
sucecsfully, and the CIS staff is pleased to consult with usfrs who 
already have a terminal, ar who are considering a lease or purchase* 
of one. i . 

CIS SOFTWARE AND DATA DISTRIBUTION 

The standard CIS distpibution pacKage is designed for installation^? 
wbicn have some pre^ii jming support available to load and maintain 
the prograaa and data. rta packaga Includes annotated source 
listings which show changes aade sinoa the previous distribution. 



continjied 
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CIS distributes the progrAwe on Ria9netic tape in a veriety qZ formats 
at either 600 or 1600 DPI recording denoitiesi 



CIS will make a "best effort" attempt to provida hoot installations 
with a compatibler tnachine-readablo version of the systCRi* To Oregon 
installationsr CIS distributes an I updated information data bast 5 
tires each year. Out-of-state installations receive a series of 
utility programs and programs used to update infornation in their 
state data base* All installations may also receive^ as need 
dictates, the equivalent of one day of consultation per year on the 
installation ^nd maintenance of the CIS computer software* 

EiaiAl.CED SUPPORT 

Installations which do not have progrfimming support available can 
contract with CIS to provide an enhanced level of support, beyond the 
standard package. This alternative can be tailored to the needs of 
each in:;tallationr and can includes 

(a) lostallationr testing^ ahd continuing mointenance of CIS on their 
sycttrr:. (or consulting help to assist in the installation). 

(b) Machine readable versions of CIS programs for .machines other than 
thcot lictcd above. i. 

(c) Consultation on computer installation management issues, or on 
developing a relationship between the provider of state or local CIS 
servicers, its users, and the host computer installation. 

v;here enhanced support is needed, CIS can arrange for assistance or 
r.aterials from other host installations, perforsi naintenance ccrvicei? 
directly on an installation's computer via a dial-'up line# or arrange 
for a service bureau to provide computer tiae or services* The fee 
for enhanced services' is fixed during the contract year, and is 
negotiated on the basis of estimates of the cost to provide 
services. 

AGPEfirnrrrs 

The use of the Career Information System computer software is covered 
in an annually-renewed USE AGRECMCNT. The agreement discusses 
ovncrshli!) rights, use of the programs, information updates (in 
Oregon), ucage fees, and ^osts, and the rights and obligations of both 
.IS and the host installations* 

INFOPMATlOri 

For rore information about CIS software rcquireaents, or about CZ8 on 
specific computer systems, please contact the Computer Services group 
of the Career InforMtion Systea, (503) Cac-3fi73. 



Sample from the Oregon Career Information System 






DECaystem-lO ASCII or BACKUP tape 

IBM BDCDIC tape 

Honeywell 6600 FILSYS tape 
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GLOSSARY 



Systems for Career Information 



ACS CI 



AEL-CIS 



APGA 
Area 

ATTR 

AVA 

BIB 

BLS 

CAEL. 

CAREER 
KOKUA 



Association of Xomputer-Based Systems for Career I^nforraation 
The national association of. CIS' s 

Appalachian Educational Laboratory ^areer ^.nformation System 
Occupational information and high school textbooks developed 
by the Appalachian Educational Laboratory and published by 
McKnight, Inc. 

^erican ^Personnel and ^Guidance Association 

Specific geographic region of the state for which occupational 
information has been localized 

The CIS computer file containing QUEST attr ibutes 
j\jnerican \[ocational Association 

The CIS computer file containing bibl iographic references for 
specific occupations, and also pamphlets which can be ordered 
regarding an occupation 

B^ureau of Labor\Statistics 

A part of the U.S. Department of Labor that is ^responsible 
for much occupational data 

C^ouncil for the Advancement of Experiential Learning 

The Hawaii Career Information System 



CBO 
.CETA 

CHOICES 

CIC 

/ 

CIS Board 



CIS 

Coordinators 



A community-based organization 

Comprehensive Snployment and Training Act 

"CETA Prime Sponsors" are local CETA program administrative 
agencies. 

) 

A career information delivery system developed by the Canadian 
Ministry of Matipower and Immigration and now marketed privately 
in the U.S. 

C^areer I^nformation _Center ^ - 

The place at a school or agency where CIS and other materials 
are available for student and client use 

The governing body of the Career Information System, composed of 7 
representatives of CIS users, CIS information sources, state agencies 
concerned with career and vocational education, and other persons 

Individuals designated and trained to guide CIS usage at each user 
site. 
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CLUBS 

Cluster 

COCIS 

COG 

COIN 



Common 
Section 



The CIS computet file which contains addresses and phone numbers of 
persons to contact regarding different clubs 

A grouping of occupations based on a conimon characteristic (e.g., 
tasks, function, or skills) 

Oolorado ^areer _Information System 

^Council of Governments 

Career and O^ccupational ^.nformation IJetwork 

The commercial name for the Michigan Occupational Information 
System, now being marketed privately 

The initial portion ox each CIS occupational description which 
contains infomation common to all area of the state 



CPS 



CRT 



DCi^ 



Delivery 
System 

DESC 

DISCOVER 

DOL 
DOT 



DOT Data 
Display 

DPT 



Dump 



ECES 



Current _Population Survey 

The source of monthly national labor force data 

Cathode ray tube 

Used in some computer terminals to visually display information 

_Division of ^areei* information Services 

(Originally called NOIS-National Occupational Information Service) 
iFormerly an office in Department of Labor's Employment and Training 
Administration that gave state grants to implement systems of career 
information 

i 

A device or mechanism for delivering information; the computerized 
and needle-sort versions of CIS are two examples 

The CJS computer file containing occupational descr iptions 

A system of career guidance developed by JoAnn Harris-^Bowlsbey ' 
and marketed by IBM 

U.S. D^epartment o^f Labor 

\ 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

A publication of the Department of Labor that defines occupations 

Occupational analysis data for detailed DOT occupations 



Da t a -^P eo p 1 e-Thing s 

A way of organizing worker traits used in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles 

A printout of an entire computer fite (e.g., a description file, 
an area file, the education and tra^lning file) 

Educational and Career Exploration ^stem 

A system of career information used inxMichigan 



EIC 



ERIC 



Educational Information C^enters 

2 
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EMPLY 
ERIC 

ETA 

EUREKA 
Fall 

Workshops 

File 
FINAID 

FIPSE 

GATB 

GED 

GED, 

CIS 

Green Book 

HEGIS 

j(oneywell 

f 

HP 
IBM 

Implemen- 
tat ion 
Handbook 

JAV tape. 

LEA 



The CIS computer file containing information on suinmer jobs 

JEducational Resource ^information C^learinghouse 

A national computerized bibliographic service for education 
research 

&nployment and T^raining Administration 
A part of the U.S. Department of Labor 

The California Career Information System 

The basic introduction and instruction given to counselors, 
career education coordinators, and other persons who will be 
using CIS at a school or agency user site 

A specific area of computer storage (e.g., DESC file or BIB file) 

The CIS computer file containing fina ncial aid information, currently 
being pilot tested 

Fund for the Approvement of _Post-^econdary Mucation 

A part of the U.S. Department of Education / 

general Aptitude ^est ^Battery 

A vocational aptitude test widely used in Employment Division 
offices 

general Education JDegree 

A high school equivalency test and certificate 

G^eneiral jEducation jOevelopment 

One of the occupational characteristics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of" Labor 

Guidance _Information System - 

A system of career information marketed by^^jeshare Corporation 



The CIS computer loader's manual 

Higher Education general I^nformation Survey 

A type of computer that CIS is run on in several states 

llewlett -Packard . 

A computer company on whose equipment CIS runs 

International Business Machines, another computer company 

A CIS publication used by Site coordinators to promote the most 
effective use of CIS 

Originally the datasource for the DOT Data Display 

Local education agency > 
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LMI 
MA 

MIS 
NATED 

N/S 

NCHEMS 

NIE 

NOICC 

NSEF 

NSF 

NVGA 

OAF 

OES 

OFSPS 

OGA 

OIAS 

OIS 

OOH 

On-Line 

OVIS 

PREP 
PROG 



Labor market ^information 

Manpower Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor 
(Now the Employment and Training Administration) 

Itonagement ^nformat ion \S^s tern 

The Nat ional Education Information Project, a developmental project 
jointly funded by Career Information System states. 

Needle-S^ort 

The manual card-sort information delivery version of CIS 
National Renter for Higher Education Management Systems 
National J^nstitute of Mucation 

National Occupational J^nformatidn Coordinating C^ommittee 

National S^tudent Educational Fund 

JNational _Science _Foundation 

National Vocational Guidance Association 

O^ccupation Aptitude Pattern ' 

A pattern of three aptitudes from the DOT that are more or less 
common for a group of occupations 

O^ccupation Employment Statistics Program 

£ffice of federal S_tatistical Policy & S.tandards 

O^ccupational £roup Arrangement 

The structure of the first three digits. of the DOT code structure 

Qiccupation jCnformation Access _System 

The former name of the computerized CIS, now called "CIS" 

Occupational ^nformation^stem 

an occupational data structure being designed by NOICC 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

A p.ublication of the Department of Labor 

Refers to the immediate availability of information and programs 
in the computer. CIS programs and information are on-line. 

O^hio Vocational interest Siirvey 

An occupational interest inventory \ 

The CIS computer file containing prepa ration information 

The CIS computer file containing progr ams of study and training 
offered in the state 
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public S^ervice Employment, funded by CETA 

A questionnaire regarding work preferences by which the CIS 
user can begin an organized exploration of CIS occupations 

A list provided the user after completing QUEST, containing those 
occupations which were not eliminated by the user's QUEST responses 

R_esearch and d^evelopment 

Request P^roposals 

Detailing the requirements of grant applications for specific 
funds ' ^ ' 

Research and S^tatistics section of the -Employment Division 

(In some states it is called Research and Analysis (R & A)) 

The CIS computer file containing information on all post-secondary 
institutions in the state 

S^elf -Mrected S^earch 

A pencil and paper interest inventory developed by John Holland 

S^tandard I^ndustrial Classification ' 

The national standard for coding employing establishments 

/A system of career infoirmation developed and marketed by the 
Educational Testing Service 

S^tandard Metropolitan S^tatistical Area 

standard Ciccupat ional C^lassif ication 

Being developed by the Officei of Federal Statistical Policy and 
* Standards in the U.S. Department of Commerce 

S^tate Occupation I^nformat ion Coordinating Committee 

Computer spec ifications for running a particular program 

Specific Vocat ional \Preparat ion 

One of the characteristics of jobs compiled by the Department of 
Labor 

The continuing process by which the information files are revised 
and kept current 

Either the individual person who uses one of the CIS delivery 
systems or a school or agency where CIS is installed and in use 

Either the needle-sort or computer user's guide to using CIS. 
Contains the QUEST questionnaire and lists of occupations, pro- 
grams of study and training, schools, and school topics. 

U.S. Office of Education 

New part of the U.S. Department of Education . 
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VIEW 

VISIT 

WOlS 
WTG 

XPLOR 



A set of occupational and educational information using micro- 
form as a delivery medium 

The CIS computer file containing names, addresses and phone numbers 
of persons willing to talk to users about their career' 

Washington ^Occupational information S^ervice 

Worker T^rait Groups 

Groups- of occupations with more or less common levels of data, 
people, and things. Used in the Third Edition DOT. 

Former name of the CIS CLUBS file 



Career Information System 
Revised December 1980 
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SAMPLE COMPUTER PRINTOUT 



samples of the information which the system delivers serve to both educate Board 
jtembers^ and aid them when speaking of the System to others. A sample of the 
ty^. shown below, which explains the data sources used in compiling the system's 
information, is often of interest to Board members 'from data-producing agencies. 



' SAMPLE DATA SOURCES 
FOR SELECTED CIS INFORMATION FILES 



OCCUPAHONAL DESCRIPTION 



OtSC FOR 2411 U;3lKEtRS 

S^GINEtaS DETtRKiKE KCW TO COtJiKE RAW tJ^TtRlALS TO PRODUCL GOODS 
OR BUILD PaCJLCTS SUCH AS HGADS* DAhS* AND BRIDitS* DUTIES VARY 
WITH EN^lhLERlNa FILLD3* BUT ^J\Y INCLUDE PLANKINJ AND OViaSLLlKG 
CONSTRUCTION AND HESiJ^HCH PROJECTS* DLSIGMNG tOUIPHEKT AND 
KACHIULRY* ALD INSPECTING AND TESTING hATtRIALS AND PRODUCTS.* 



SPECIALTIES! ALnOSPACE' (DOT# 302.061-0 
014)# INDUSTRIAL (312.167-333)* NUCLEAR 
(306.061^314)^ CHEMCAL (026 -06 1 -0 1 8 ) # 
AND KECHANICAL ENo IKEE5S (307 .061 -014). 
ON AEROSPACE LNG INLETS* SEE DESC 2 4 1 1 1 J 
24113); ELECTRICAL LNaiKLthS (DESC 2411 
(DESC' 241 16). CIS RELATED OCCUPATIONS I 
STATISTICIANS (SLE DESC 2332)* PHYSICAL 



14># CIVIL (005.06a- 

(015.061 -0I4)*CERAKIC 
ELECTRICAL (003 «06l -0 1 0 ) * 
FOR hORE INFORMTION 
CIVIL ENGINEERS (DESC 
4)^ NECKANICAL ENGINEERS 
^^ThthATZClANS A 
SCIENTISTS (DtSC 8624 



— -APTITUDES! ABOVE AVERAGE ABILITY TD VISUALIZE OBUECTS OF TWO 
AND THREE DIMENSIONS TO PERCEIVE DETAIL* AND TO COKhUMCATE 
VERBALLY AND USE NUK3ERSI ABILITY TD PLAN AND h^KE DECISIONS 
BASED ON DATA AND TO VORK ACCURATELY! A LIKINul fCR VORK OF A 
SCIENTIf lC OR TECHNICAL NATURE^ HIGH KATH AND SCIENCE APTITUDE^ 

— -VORK SETTING I MOST VORK BOTH INDOORS AND OUTDOORS* EfJ>LOY- 
ERSi ^ANUfACTURERS SUCH AS ELECTRICAL AND ELECTHCNIC EfiUIPKENT* 
AIRCRAFT* ^J^CHI^EaY* CKE^.ICAL* SCIENTIFIC XNSTRUhENT* AND KETALS 
riRKS* GOVERNKENT* CONSTRUCTION* AND PRIVATE CONSULTING FIRIU*** 



^flecimAticnra OatlnA H^.T^^rrtrr (l960.dl •d.),,pj,« 262-29:. 

PU^gTjT flf tomtignl TU\M> ^ •i., rp. 15-36. 
^'iT^gln PmmitlgyU fiiJ-^ni> Nm. 3, 5, 11, 12, 3% 

OS Strivw P«Ml (m* n)t« ••). 

^ictta>unr et 0^r,mtl^\ ntllffli ^ •A.p FP. 15-36. 
QcgjmtloniJ OirtlQdc BnrJK^nic, (1960.61 «^.), pp. 202-2^. 

»TflTtWa ttrnnr^ 17 pp. i2tu\29. 

OBmtlfWtl djtlnrJr Hfryj^^ (1960.60 .d.), pp. 262-29?. 

j^lfjigU Orcumtlr^^i a^AAf^j Koa. 3^ 3^ 6, 12, 39f 

(^n«r m^Ula ttam ^grofanlanl orffmitoiicw* 
CI8 firrlM PkMl** 



Sample from the Oregon Career Information System 
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SYSTEMS' 
BROCHURES 




The California Career Information System 




"1 



GEORGIA CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM 
Georgia Stat* University, AtUnts 



Occupafiomaf 
//iforniatfon 
To Aid 
Career 
Decision tAoking 



OHIO 

C/IREERI „ 
INFORM>4TI0N 
SYSTEM 



An you (coking for Information to hatp you mak« 
an Iniponant dacliion about your aducation Of 
car»ar7 

WoukJ you iika to loarn about jobi which ara 
matohad to your takints arvJ intoroits? 

Wnatovtr your caroar n*ad9. tha MOlS program 
ia d«&}0'iod to \ytnn you Sponsoiod jointly by 
tha U.S. Doparirnont o! Ubor <ind tho Mtchlpan 
Oapsrtment of llducotion. MOIS Is a itala^id* 
Infofmation atorago and rotriovat system which 
provWaa a r^ngo of doscriptiva |nlormatK>n 
•bout 200 didarant occupjilons in Michigan. 

Tha MOIS Appriach: 

«M0IS diitrlbuti^s tho Information 
"SlatowldaV through a^varlaty o} madU. 

OMOlS provi.:.:t. tha usflr with an ovarvltwof 
cSroar options ar>d opportunities htlpful In 
making etfactlva career d3cl)k}ns. 

ftMO.o raducaa tha amount of "log work" 
Mlviduaia muat uiuaily do to f(nd currant 
Information oh Joba and canare. 

• >A0IS raducai tha amount of tlma raqulrad 
by counaalori to locata currant Information. 

OM0I8 col)ac*4 and oreanlzaa InformaftiOA 
about Mlohi|Ban programa and aohoeta lar 
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Iowa Departmont of Public Inatruotlon 



CAREER KOKUA 
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PROCESS « - 6 

..... ... V 

User Handbook^ 



MINNESOTA OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 



{Process of Reviewing Qptions thru 
Career Exploration and Self Study) 



EUREK 

"T he (1 c--; ; i f o r n i a ^ 
I n f o r ; i' a c i o n S y 
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Idaho 

Career Information System 



Computer 





S HANDBOOK 



Computer 

Handbook 
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O SER HANDBOOK 

ERIC— , ™. 



C/) How to Begin 
^ EST Qucstioiinnirc 

Occupations 
Occupational Divisions 
Programs of Study 
Schools 
School Topics 
Using the Computer Terminal 
Entering the World of Work 



MASSACHUSETTS 
OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 



r-ncisv 

6',> ^ i 



ncbraska career 
information system 



Computer^Based 
Systerrisfor 
Career Information 
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Providing Information 
to People Who Need It 



This brochure explains computer-based systems of career information.- 
4 what INFORMATION they provide. 

how they DELIVER the information to people, 
what types of USER SERVICES they provide, 
the ORGANIZATION that supports this service. 

Information about professional organizations and funding agencies which assist in the 
developmentof these systems is also included. wni.n assist in the 
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Good ca.-eer decision-making-from youth through retirem^nt-reauires accurate occu- 
pational and educational information. High unemployment, new occupations, jdissansfiec 
college graduates and increasing numbers of women going to school and work are a tew 
of the many reasons people need facts about jobs, schools'and training opportunities. 

Too often, those seeking such informat on have to search through numerous pamphlets, 
books and reports, only to find outdated statistics, generalizatioris, and national aver- 
ages." Many states are installing computer-based systemsof cereer information to provide 
people with the information they need: ■ 

comprehensive information from ONE SOURCE. 
informa;ion about CURRENT wages, costs and trends, 
information based on FACTS and reliable data. j 
information specifically about the LOCAL area. 
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1' What career fields are best for my interests and abilities? 



Where can I get training in auto body repair? 



Which schools offer programs in veterinary 
medicine? - 



What are the earnings of 
graphic artists in my local 
area? 



What is the employment 
outlook for carpenters in 
the state? 



A computer-based system of career information will answer these and countless other 
questions on the minds of career decision-makers. 




Information 




First and foremost these systems are the source or a wealth of relevant career informa- 
tion. Information covering numerous topics is presented in three major areas: 



Occupations 

Job duties 
Aptitudes 

Working conditions 
Earnings 

Employment outlook 

Relevant ^ igh school 
coursework 

Preparation methods 

Entry routes 



Programs of Study 
and Training 

Program characteristics 

Typical coursework 

Occupations related 
to the program 

Admissions requlrenients 

Schools offering 
the program 

Degrees conferred 

Transfer programs 



Postsec'ondary schools 

General information 

/ 

Programs of study 

Admissions 

Hoi/sing 

Costs and financial aid 
s/udent services 



Most systems also provide supplementary information files covering topics such as re- 
lated resource documents, people to contact for^an occupational visit, special information 
on women or the handicapped, national occupational' and educational opportunities, or 
detailed financial aid information. / . 
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All information meets important quality standards. It is; 
Comprehensive 

Informcition in the system covers at least 90°o-of the employment opportunities-and a'l of the accredited 
andxiicensed posrsecondary institutions in the state. 

Readable 

Information is presented in easily read language and format (most" entries are 250-350 words). The in- 
formation includes examples and comparisons which are understandable by career decision-makers 
from tL'nior high students to adults. 




Locally relevant 



All information reflects the conditions of local labor markets and educational institutions in the state. 



Accurate 

information is carefully validated using the best government and private data and supplementing it 
when necessary. 



Up to Date 

All information is reviewed and updated continuously. It is redistributed at least yearly. 
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/ " iiiforriiation 

User vices 
. . ^ Oi^oizatiori 

While information is the heart of these systems, information must be delivered before 
it can be Osed, Delivery systems are characterized by the following: 

Information Is delivered via standard, low^-cost printing computer terminals. 

A personal copy of the information is provided for people to use as a future reference. 1 

Systems are easy t.^ use. / 

The user is given a simple set of computer operating instructioris and any errors are easy to correct. 
People can operate these systems without the aid of trained staff, so counselors are free to do more 
counseling. ' , ./ 

Systems are usable by a wide variety of people. ^ -•^r'-^'' — 

People of all ages and varying abilities (including the handicapped'''ari3^isadvBnta"ged)-benef!t from 

using these systems. . . . ^' 

Systems are adaptable to a wide variety of traditional and nontriditional institutional settings. 

Secondary and postsecondary schools .use systems of career information as part of their guidance pro- 
grams and as a resource for instruciion. Adult clients in social agencies, CETA offices, and prisons also 
use these systems. A comprehensive inforrnation source is an economical way to pjOvide Information to 
a wide and divergent audience. 

Systems make both specific and exploratory information searches easy. 

People who know what information they want can, go straight to it. Others are provided an easy way to 
identify occupations related to their interests, abilities and proferen':es. This process yields a list of rele- 
vant occupations they c^n use to begin their information search. 



Systems a^e economical. \ 

By usin'g^^existing data sources whenever possible, combining information analysis and delivery in a 
single agency, making use of modern computer technology, and providing a, product useful to a variety 
of audiences, systems of career information offer the most econornical way to deliver-current informa- 
tion. ' . 



Providing Information 
to People Who Need It. 




Data from a is collected; analyzed and stored in computer 

variety of sources . written. .. belivered via termi 
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interactive computer programs operate on easy English language commands. 



Some systems provide clients rhe option of manual information search and delivery. In some 
cases this means a deck of sortable cards or a paper scan device for all the occupations in the sys- 
tem and a set of information books. In other cases the information is delivered on microfiche. 
AA6nual delivery increases the flexibility of these systems and is particularly useful for some re- 
mote areas which may have difficulty making economical computer connections.. 
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to a variety who use it to help 

of people .... make informed choices 
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a(3out jobs, training ahd schools. 



ser ber vices 

Orgafiization 

A system of career information doesn't just deliv er a product— it trains staff at user sites 
how to use the system. User Services staff form a vitat-link between the system and its 
users. User Services functions include: 

Placing The system in various insfifufions in the state. Public, private and educationai policy-makers must 
be aware of the advantages and availability of a high quality system of career information before the 
people who need the information will have access to it. 

Conducting training workshops for counselors and teachers, aides and other' staff. IThese workshpjv. 
inform site coordinators from each user site how to operate the system, keep them abreast of new 
system products end services and help them iind the most effective applications of a system: of career 
information iri their particular setting, ■ " 

Evaluating the usefulness of system products. User Services staff work with site coordinators to deter- 
mine how successfully the system is meeting users' needs and find ways to increase its effectiveness. 
The constant communication between User Services staff and consumers ensures that the system stays 
closely attuned and responds quickly to the needs of its users.. 

Consulting, answering questions, and helping to solve problems a siie might encounter during the course 
of the year. Many products in today's marketplace are sold without any followup. A system.of career 
information places emphasis on User Services to help guarantee quality use of a quality product. 






Each site using a computer-based system has a site coordinator. Site coordinators are often counselors 
or teachers. Togetner with aides and sometimes students they work with ali those who use the system 
at their site to get the mosf benefit from it. Site coordinators might also set up a career resource center 
work with teachers to integrate care?.- "nformction .into their curriculum, or find better ways -to make 
social agency clients or siudents avA-are of the system's availability. Counselors find that an information 
system frees them to spend more time on important advisory and guidance functions. 

Regional user groups are often formed to coordinate .and improve the use of a system of career lnfor« 
mation. These groups exchange innovative ideas and implemem cost shmng"Wangements, 

User sites and regional user groupi; have develof.=ed curriculum clusters, career centers and audio- 
visual materials based on systems of career information. 
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■ . . ■ ■ . ■ iiTforrnatiori 

Beiiwery 

. • ' • User Services 

Organization 

Proper organization is an important part of a successful system of career information. 
From an organizational perspective these systems are: 

State-based programs involving state data agencies and local service agencies, schools and counseling 
programs. Small organizational units duplicate services and functions and lose the economy of scale of 
a state-based organization. Systems based solely on national information can obscure local labor market 
and educational differences. (Neighboring states sometimes take a cooperative approach where local 
labor market conditions are appropriate.) 

Consumer-oriented systems governed by representatives from system users and information producing 
agencies. Givingconsum'ers a policy-making voice ensures that systems are responsive to their needs 
and helps keep costs to a minimum. 

Staffed primarily by professional information analysts and user services personnel. Computer services, 
materials distribution, and fiscal services staff provide important support functions. 



Board Members 



Information 
Analysis 



% 



Management 
(Director! 
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User 
Services 



Materials & 
Computer 
Services 
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CONSTUUTION 

for a statewide sysVcm of career information 

ARTICLE I. 
Goals and Objectives 

The ^oals and objcctivtzs of this consortium shall be to foster dGVcloprmcnt 
and us<2 of career information/ to provide pr-jctical mczans of direct access to current 
career and labor market information m forms which are meaningful to individual 
students' and clients, and to promote int^drarion of such informaiion into schools 
and >social agencies in this 5»ate. ^ 



Groups sometimes represented on the Governing Board of a system of career information: 



Secondary Schools 
Community Colleges 
Universities 

Vocational-Technical Schools 

CETA Prime Sponsors 

State Department of Education 

State Occupational Information Coordinatirig 
Committee 

Education information Center 



Correctional Institutions 

State Employment Research and Analysis Offices 
Libraries 

TRIO Program Administrators (Talent Search, 
Upward Bound, Special Services, Education 
Opportunity Centers) 

Organized Labor 

Business and Industry 

Social Service Agencies 

Students and Clients . 

Other organizations and agencies in each 
state which have an active interest in the 
development and use of, such systems 
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These 
ystems 

Work 

Computer-brDsed systems of career information are a proven, effective method for delivering occupa- 
tional and educational information. People like to operate the computer terminals! Easy to understand 
programs put the user in control of one of modern society'? most important pieces of equipment— the 
computer. This kind of delivery adds a motivational force of its own, encouraging use and reuse of the 
system. Studies show that, people liave fun using these systems, want to use them again, recommend 
them to peers, and talk about them with friends, teachers, counselors, parents and others. 

Systems of careeer information have other benefits as well. Evaluation studies show that people gain 
occupational and educational knowledge, receive new job ideas, and often change career plans after 
using these systerris. A recent national study by Herbert Parnes highlighted the importance of occupa- 
tional mformarfon, reporting that ". . . the extent of a youth's information about the world of work is 
positively Im.ked to measures of his success in the labor market" (Parnes, p. 192). 

A <:tudy by the College Board identified the need for occupational and educational information 
among the large number of adults in career transition, noting that ". . . they are most interested in 
information services, particularly specific information on jobs, careers, or educational opportunities" 
(Arbeiter, p. 22 ). 

But the beet testimony to the value of these systems is the growing nOmber of schools. and social 
agencies using computer-based systems of career information as part of ttieir counseling programs. 
Clients, counselors, teachers ar^.d administrators alike find these systems to be an invaluable resource 
for career decision-makers. They know that nood career decisions are based on accurate information. 

These systems work! 
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Assistance 

Several computer prograrr.s to oerform the coreer infcrrr-ation deliverv function have been dfive'oped 
\n the last ten years. States implementing systems of cjreer information' today use one olF the existing 
del. very syster^:.. However, a computer-babod system of careei information is much more than a com- 
puter program. Peopfe in each state must establish their ov.m organization to perform information anal- 
ysis ond user services at.the local level "^or information aboui where to aet assistance in developing new 
/AT^rr^^^^ people can contact the Association of Computer-Based Systems for Career Information 

ACSCI j ' 

The Association of Computer-Based Systems for Caree- Information isy4 professional organization of 
sttite-based systems. Members benefit from cooperative re:3earch and development projects, and new 
members gam the invaluable advantage of drawing on developmerrfal work already accomplished 
rather than having tc learn everything from first-hand experience. AQSCI helps ensure the integrity of 
the product and the quality of the service by providing sta.-»dards and performing-accrediting functions 
The Association also obtaips-^^rant monies, provides technical assU/ance and educates the public and 
government about the need for systems of career information, y 

NOICC&SOICC / 

The National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and the fifty State Occup-- 
tior^l Information Coordinating Comm:t;ees (SOICC) were created unoer the EducaUbn Amendments of 
1 976 (PI. 94-482}. NOICC and SOICC roles were further defined in the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) Amen.^ments of 1978 (P.L. 95-524). The CETA legislation directed NCICC to aid 
states and local areas in adapting occupational data to local terms, to provide technical assistance to com- 
puterized system, of career information/-nd to assist and encourage the development .of such systems, 
u^l^^f'^t^^^^''^'^^'^^ ^ career infoi'mation grants program, providing two-year start-up grants matched 
bv local funds to otate-based systems. NOICC is also funding a substantial technical assistance proq-am 
administered through the National Governors' Association 

EIC 

Education Information Centers (EIC) are another potential funding source for state-based system of 
career information. The Education Amendments of 1976, Title IV (P.L. 94^482) authorized the creat.jn 
of EIC's in every s^ete and Congress has provided EIC. funding. EIC's can be active partners in^the devel- 
opnient of state-biised systems of career information. 

Other Funding Sources 

Other funding sources include the Education Amendments, 1976 (P.L. 94-482, VocaDonal Education 
funds in Section 102 (-i)), the Youth Employment and Demor.sJration Project Act, 1977 (P L 95-93) the 
Career Education Incentive Act (P.L. 95-207, Sections 3, 8 (a) (2), 9 (b) (P & (15)), Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) Amendments of 1978 (P.L. 95-52^, discretionary funds and Titles II 
and IV), and Elementary and Secondary Education Act (P.L. 95-561, Title IV). 
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FULL MEMRIfRS OF THE ASSOCIATION^ OF COMPUTkiR-BASED SYSTEMS FOR CAREER INFORMATIO^J 

Alabama OccupatiorTcl Information System 
Colorado C-ireer nviformarion System 
Eureka -the California Cdreer Information System 
Massachusetts Occupational Informaiion System 
AAinneso^r'a Occupat.ional 'nformation System 
MetroG^jide (New York City Board of Education) 
Ohiojcareer Ir. formation System 
Oregon Career Information System 
VVashington Occupational Information Service 
Wisconsin Career Information System 

ACSCI STANDING COMMITTEES , \ 

Mergbership 
Putfric InformatiorT 

f?ese .uch and Development <. 
Standards and Accreditation 
Technical Assistance and Training 

ACSCl DUES (1979) 

"Full MembershiD (opera;ing systems of career information ) SI ,500 
'Associate AAembersnip (planning or developing systems) $500 
^SuMaining Membership (interested agencies. or firms) $500 
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This material was produced pursuant to a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecon- 
dary Education, Deportmen! Health, Education and Welfare, and the National Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee. However, any support of the activity does not imoly endorsement by 
agencies of any particular career information delivery niode^'Software systeni or access technique and 
sl-Kjulcl not be iriterpreted as such. 



IMPLEMENTING SYSTEMS OF CAREER INFORMATION: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Association of Computer-Based Systems for Career Information. A Short Bibliography for CIS Planners. 
(ACSCI Clearinghouse, 247' Hendricks Hall, Eugene, Oregon 97403, document number 7793 1979 
$2.00). 

Associatron of Computer-Based Systems for Career^lnformation. Career Information Systems: Guidelines 
and Considerations for Agencies. (ACSCI Clearinghouse, 247 Hendricks Hall, Eugene, Oregon 
97403, document number 5791, 1979, $7.50). 

Association of Computer-Based Systems for Career Information. Standards and Guidelines for Accredita- 
tion. (ACSCI Clearinghouse, 247 Hendricks Hall, Eugene, Oregon 97403, document number 7792 
1979, $5.00). 

Arbeiter, Soloman et al. 40 Million Americans in Career Transition: The Need for Information. (College 
Entrance Examination Board, New York, 1978), 

Cairo, Peter C. Annotated Bibliography on Computer-Assisted Counseling and Guidance. New York: 
Columbia University, 1977. (Prepared for The U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and 
Social Sciences, 5001 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Virginia 22332. ARI Technical Report TR-77 

Clyde, John S. Computerized Career Information and Guidance Systems. (The National Center for Re-" 
search (n Vocational Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, available Dec. 1979). 

McKinlay, Bruce. Developing a Career Information System. (Eygene, O'-egon: Uni\i|rsity of Oregon, 1 974, 

0 

National^Occupational Information Coordinating Committee. Career Information Delivery Systems: A 
Position Paper on Organization and Development. (1832 M Street N.W., Washington D C • 20036 
NOICC, 1979). • 

Thai Larsen, Margaret and Parrish, Gerald R. Career Guidance. for Science Students: Systems, Practices/ 

and Data Bas^. Berkeley, California: 1975 (Report prepared for the National Science Foundation and 
available from NTIS-PB264-517). 

United States Department of Labor, Career Thresholds, Volume 6: A Longitudinal Study of the Education- 
. al and Labor Market .Experience of Young Men. Herbert S. Parnes, proiect director (Washinaton 
D.C., 1977). • ' ^ y . 

f, 

Wise, Robert I., Editor. "Improving Educatiort Information Services," New Directions for Education and 
Work, number 5, 1979. (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc. $5.95). 

Wolfbein, Seymour L, Editor. Labor Market Information for Youths. (Philadelphia: Temple University 
1975). . p K y 



For more information write: 

Mr. Roger La/nbert 

Wisconsin Career Information System 

Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center 

964 Educational Sciences Building 

1025 W. Johnson Street 

Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

608/263-2704 



ACSCI Clearinghouse 
247 Hendricks Hall 
Or University of Oregon 

Eugene; Orecon 97403 
503/686-3872 
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studies installing computerized job pide 



.STUDENTS AND other jubseekc^ in 
Illinois within the year may tx! able lo • 
obtain career inforniatioii ajd guidance 
assistance through a confipuier-ba?ed 
system. 

Computer-based career information 
^ delivery systems, operated on a state- 
wide basis, have been growing rapidly 
since they lirst; appeared 10 years ago 
in Oregon. At present, 25 states have 
such a system or are considering one. 

The systems deliver timely, accurate, 
and locally relevant career information 
to , the jobseeker and help in deciding on 
a career. 

The Department of Commerce and 
, Community Affairs, in conjunction with 
the Illinois Occupational Information 
Coordiiiating Comnntee at Northwest-" 
era, has funded a study to examioe 
sucha^steufca^niinois. 

^TVK'VE BEP LOOlUNG spedfiwi- 
^ ly at computer-based programs beca'iise 
I they permit accumulation, cbssifica- 
tioo, storage, and rdrieval of large 
amounts of information and can be used 
by a vast number of youth and aidults/' 
said Marilyn Jacobson, director of the 
project. 

Michael Neill. coordinator of techni- 
cal assistance for fereer Information at 
the University of Oregon, explained that 
the system '*(akes technical labor mar- 
ket information and puts it into a for- 
mat that can be read by students from 
ith grade through' graduate school, 
clients in rehabilitation agencitjs and 
employraejit . services apcies. state 




correctional institutions, and anyone do- 
ing career planning.'' 

NeiD explained that the inf(.:"':«, 
available in print or by microfiCi»e, is 
best delivered via the computer be- 
cause *1abor market information is 
verj* perishable and the easiest way to 
keep pieces of information current is to 
use the computer. Also, it*s very moti- 
vating to use a con^Hiter to get this 
tandofinformatinn." 

Piiff to the computer-based system, 
counselors had to wrestle witii inter- 
preting highly tectaical documds 
fiDed with chai{is,grapl»,aiid tables. ^ 

"THEY'RE VERY difficult for the 
average counselor to reed, they're not 
always available, and by the time they 
get published and made available to the 
counselor, the information is obsolete,'^ 
Neillsaid. 

The Oregon s)^em serves 220,000 
peopiL a year, w 10 per cent of the 
population, Neill said. 
. ''Today, in Oregon, we' serve the 
counseling and carefer planning offices 
in secondary schools, communi^ colleg- 
es, and four year coU^es; correctiwwi 



institutions, rehabilitaiion agencies, and 
othei" social agencies." he ^aid. ■ 
Neill explained (hat the system allows 
people "to make informed decisions 
about their careers. They find careers 
that they otherwise wouldn't e^'en know 
about and counselors are able to work 
with a client or student's needs without 
^pending a lot of ^ time searching for 
M)rraation. 

It's also had an impact on the career 
and vocational educaiio.] curricula in 
that teachers have accurate information 
with which to motivate students about 
vocational choices. 

Wrm MANY states adopting such 
systems, a varidy of new applications 
are projected to emfflje. \ 

"There's going to be greater empha- 
sis in states sharing information across 
state boundaries/' said NeilL 

"One of the difficult things to rcs^^ve 
in a democratic soci^ Is how to fill 
manpower shortage needs without forc- 
ing people into slots tiiat they dont 
want. 

"The democratic way to do this is 
through information, and people will 
make intelligent choices when they 
have good itsfonnation available.'' 

Neill also projects that as these sys- 
tems-grow in popularity, ^'more' files 
will be aeated which will tell the indi- 
vidual ^Aat it's like to work for a spe- 
cific employer. . 

'mXS? Wlli BE Ott&gs which wiU 
relate financial aid programs to specific 



education programs, and there will be 
greater emphasis in relating career 
planning information lo program plan- 
ning! information/' he said. 

During recent workshops, high school 
and college counselors, as well as rep- 
resentatives from goveitiment agencies 
'and community ba^ed organizations, 
cited the feature'^ they'd like to see in 
such a system, Jacobson said; 

"They want the data to be accurate 
and current and the system to be accei;- 
sible to a wide variety of users, includ^ 
ing the handicapped, out of school 
youth, elementary and secondary school 
students, college and university stu- 
dents, adults, aid the economically dis- 
advantaged/' she said. ^ 

^'Ihey want localized data, job de- 
scriptions that include si^ and, de- 
mand projectiwis and deficiiptions\ of 
benefits, wages, working conditions, the 
general work environmffll, and stress 
factors. 

''THEY WOULD ALSO like a capaci- 
ty within the"system to match job char- 
acteristics with an individual's values, 
interests, abilities, and' location 
preferences." , 

Jacobson explained that the feasibili- 
ty study will be ajmpleted by the end of 
September. Funds have been allocated, 
and the system could be operating with- 
in the next 6 to 12 months. 

Carole Carmichoel'f: careen cSmn 
olso mmi in Ik Sanday Job^-Ai:t/5 
seciiol 
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An} iompletc ipm^ of educQtionul (ind otTHputiomi 
infomation snml emlid componenis. 

But iher^ are alkrmtive uw to orgmn; injormatm 
senices and to ddiver information to dimis. 



systematic delivery of 
career information 

bruce itickinlay 

^ Where do you go when you want some simple facts about educational or occu- 
pational opportunities? How do you find out which schools teach interior 
design, how much their tuition costs, and what kinds of financial aid they 
offer? Where can you find out about the pay for interior decorators and the 
chances of breaking into the field? 

Lacking a systematic source of career information, people faced with 
these questions rnay have a difficult time finding answers. They may "ask 
around", querying friends, parents or colleagues.. These people will be sup-^ ' 
ponive. but they probably will not be full of facts, Consulting the library or / 
some school catalogs might . turn up some information, but will it be com- , \ 
plcte, current and locally relevant? Obtaining information will not- be easy , 
and, in fact, a person may bypass the information search in order to expedite ' 
action. Folklore is not a satisfactorj* source of information about schooling or: 
work; the range of choices in education is too wii! ' and thfe labor market is 
too dynamic. The sheer number of educational opporturuties is too great for 
anyone to remember. In California alone, 400 posj/econdary institutions 
offering 13,000 degree programs are included in the'talifornia Career Infor- ' 
. mation System. Affirmative action and other socidl«pro[;:;ams have major 
labor impacts in some fields of work and little in c'i^-'^i Market forces change 
'j'^j the oudook for certain occupations from surplus ;.: inage in a matter of 
months, As Yavitz, Morse, and Dutka (1973) point ^'.i informal sources are 
relatively immune to updating. 
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tional and ocaipaiional d.ii.t, di'cisiMi ihenry and cari'cr choii-t; theory roiicur 
thai informaiiun is an m \m\ ingrediem in infurmcri chincc. Two largrscale 
national 5urvm of huth vouih (Prcdiger, Roih, and Nurih. 1974) and adults 
(Arbeiicr and others. 1978) reveal a widespread nci^d for better information, 

When accurate, current, and local career informaiion is not available 
to aid in making these career choices, the results are well-known: those who 
are adaptable and have good contacts cope quite well, and others do not. The 
current level of job dissatisfaction, stereotyping of occupations and schools, 
and concentrated unemployment indicate that a lot of people are underuliliz- 
ing their talents. \ 

In criticizing .current information, some agencies think that funding 
occupational and educational surveys is enough to meet the irl^rmation 
needs, and that curreni information only needs better publicity. Others have^ 
thought that hiring counselors was Enough and have criticized them for not ' 
being information specialists. ' ■ ■ \ 

Certainly our educational and economic data need to be improved ^ 
and our counseling services strengthened. But even at their best, data produc- 
ing agencies and counseling offices are unlikely to meet the information need. 
Why?:Because a link is missing: Distribution is being ignored. Informadon is 
like any other commodity: raw data must ht processed and distributed before 
if can be widely used. With career information, as, with food or news, it is not 
sensible to rely solely on either the producer or the consumer to perform the ^ 
distribution function, A ystem for career information fills the distribution 
gap and completes the link between the data producer and the consumer. 

The three major components of a career information system are; 
(1). Information. A career information staff bases its information on data 
obtained from governmental and private data programs and supplemented 
from original sources when necessary. In order to be informative to individ- ■ 
uals, these must be "processed" into a usable form; they must be s)7ithesized 
and reported from a career- planner s perspective, in terms and with compari- 
sons most meaningful to that audience. (2) Delivery. The processed and pack- 
aged information must be delivered to sites where individuals have easy access 
to it. Various media are used as deliver)' vehicles, including computer.manual ; 
and book formats. (3) Assistance. Finally, schools, counseling centers, and 
other institutions that provide educational and career services often n^icd 
technical assistance by information system staff in integrating this informa- 
tion into their local service programs. School and agency staff use it more 
effectively if they 'are trained to use processed information in their educa* 
tiona! and career development. activities. 

The Department of Labors Career Information Systems: Standards 
for Organization and Development (1977) spells oui general criteria these sys- 
tems should meet. Oeveloping a Carter Information S)j(m (McKinlay, 19/4) 
details the specifics of how to set up a system of career information. The pur- 
pose of this chapter is to give an overview. Here we shall see how a system 
works, what information looks like to a user, how people use the delivery sys- 
tem, and what'organi?ational support the syst^e^m requires. ■ Q'^J 
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components of systems for career information 

Let us now take a brief look at the workings of a system of career infoi - 
maiion which puts the information and delivery mechanism into the hands of 
consumers. The; advantage of such a system is that it is mr-operabk Com- 
plicated statistics, electronics, and procedures are converted into systems that 
non-specialists can use and understand. One does not have to be a statistician 
or programmer to operate a system of career information (any more than one 
has to be an engineer or mechanic to operate a car). 

Infomdtion Aulps, Work has a variety of dimensions; atarcer 
inforraaiion analyst must comprehend and interpret all of them. The analyst 
integrates data on job tasks and performance requirements with institutional 
data on employers and schools with economic data on current employment, 
projections, hiring practices, and wages. The analyst tries to answer the ques- 
tions: What is the work or the schooling like? Could I qualify? And what are 
the prospects and rewards? This analysis requires skill 'yith existing employ- 
mcnt and educational data as well as familiarity with operations data and 
informed sources. 

With a staff of three or four analysts, a system of career information 
can maintain .accurate data for the two- to three^hundred career areas th« 
make up 95 percent of the jobs in a state; most differentiate between the most 
important l?.bor markets of the state; and accurately inventory available edu- 
cational programs. 

Dtlimy Dmts, Like the information, the delivijry devices for caieer 
information must be both economical and easy for the user to handle. 

One conventional delivery device for such information is the book, and 
many systems of career information produce annual or semi-annual printed 
copies of their occupational and educational information in papcrbound or 
loose-leaf formal for library use and as a desk reference for counselon and 
placement penonnel. (These volumes frequently prove useful for adminis- 
trators and planners as well.) 

By buifding a searching strategy into the system, information files 
. become a systematic way for people to explori careers. Mechanically this 
addition can be made by means of a deck of sortable cards. Each needle-sort 
or Iicy-sort card is coded for the attributes of, for exara'plc, a particular 
occupation, and users son the cards with a knitting-needle like device to find 
occupations that show a high potential of meeting their preferences. Manual 
: systems arc not simply substitutes for the computer, They have the advantage 
; of being highly graphic, (If you say you will not finish* high school the num- 
ber of occupational cards thaf drop off is impressive,* even to the cynical 
elevTndi grader.) They are also highly portable, thus being handy to use in 
the counselor s office, at home, or, in sets of four or five decb, in all "kinds of 
classrooms and career-development group activities. 

More characteristic of the systems of career information Is the use of a 
computer: some systems arc operable only by computer, The computer is a 
^ o"' "^"""P^**y '^y inathematically sophisticated professionals who A 
ERiC ^'W ''-^ complexities or clerical staffs who are paid to put up with W 



them. The individual career planner is neither, and is intolerant of bugs, 
obscure error messages, slow response, and down* time. 

A well-designed user program can put the speed and consistency of 
thii technology to work. Even after acquiring a well-designed computer pro- 
gra^n> the continuous loading of new information, the distribution of updated 
tapes to computer centers, and helping user sites arrange for economical and 
reliable service require the attention of a user-oriented computer services 
Btaff, including a computer loader (a clerical job) and a computer . .• 'tea 
coordinator. It docs not require computer programmen, however. 

At the user site, terminal type, location, and scheduling make the dif- 
ference between the service being available to the majoritjf of students and 
clients or just to the aggressive few. 

The cc jt of computers is often thought to be prohibitive for such wide- 
spread use. With central processor time on large computers costing several hun- 
dred dollan per hour, people are amazed that computer systems for career 
information generally cost only three to four dollars per hour Prices of two to 
three thousand dollars per year with unlimited computer time are common. 

The reason for the difference is the size of the computer-systems of 
career mformation operate on small, "^mini" computen~and the fact that 
billing is for total connect time, not just the more expensive processor time. 
Total cost\for career informadon delivered by computers totals only two 
dollan to lim dollars per person per year, indudii^ muldple uses by the 
same individiial. This cod is copposed of approximately one dollar for the 
infonnation itself and the mces of the career mformation staff, plus one 
dollar or two dollars for equipmjmt rental %tid computer time, with the aver- 
age use running about half an hour. Such figures vary with geography and 
with the intensity of use, but at those rates computer time is cheaper than any 
staff time the inidtudon could substitute for it. 

Teclmcsl Assklance. While the same labor market and educational 
facts are pertinent to all kmds of students and agency clients, not cveryom 
uses them in the same way. A system of career information must thereft^re 
possess a high degree of flexibility in the information file structure so it can 
accommodate to the client needs and service traditions of various btitutions. 

Local institutions find the mm creative applications, but it is essential 
for someone to introduce the system and encourage innovation. C^mi. 
quendy, systems of career information have :mice stafEs responsible for mar- 
kctmg the system to institutions that can bfiAefit^m it for training agency 
staff in the delivery system's use, for ensuring that technical problems do not 
interfere with use, and for assisting agency staff with the integration of infor* 
mation into its numerous activities. 

Though career information is a recognized part of the guidance pro- 
cess, it is hnportant to note that occupational and educational information is 
uieful in instrurtion and in student research just as it is in guidance. The 
longer-established: systems find their materials used in many unanticipated 
ways in instruction. Facilitating this integration is a fimction of the service 
staff. A 
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in'lii^!r\. A Icaiiire that is very imporiant lo some systems is 
v:x .i\.iilabiluy ol a ilclivery vehicle thai does not empluy a computer lenni- 
nal Sever;)! state lareer :nlorn'iilon systejis, especiallv those with large rural 
arejj. serve hundreds of sites with these devices Usually this version consists 
of a deck of tards that can be sorted by means of a needle and peri^ hfral 
hob and notches that are coded to correspond to items on a questionnaire 
that the user fills out. Sorting these cards produces a liii. from which the user 
goes to printed conies of the information files. Othrr programs throughout 
the country use microform for the dehery of the information and some states 
h'a\e adapted that medium for manual delivery of all their information files, 
and have created paper processes for file searching. 

This- alternative delivery mode is important for several reasons, Man- 
ual delivery increases the flexibility of a delivery system by making it readily 
por;able to classrooms, private counseling offices and r?sidences, It makes the 
svstem easily adaptable to a variety of educational and guidance activities and 
is a low-cost way to deliver information in areas where telephone r?.v"' ^ ike 
computer delivery uneconomical. 

Another form of manual delivery are books and briefs, which contain 
information but incorporate no file searching capability beyond that pro- 
nded by any good tabic of contents. Many such books and files are available 
both from government and commercial publishers, bijt their table of contents 
or filing sequence is the single accessing variable. / 

Career indexes, books, briefs, and instruct/onal materials often are 
imponant to the integration of career infonnation into counseling and instruc- 
tion. Components of systems of career information become counseling and in- 
structional tools themselves. The use of occupational needle-sorts and printouts 
in classrooms is commonplace, even at sites that have computer access to career 
information. The best career education and career counseling services use a 
number of resources including printed materials and ihe'skills of counselors. 

It is important to understand that such systems do not take the place of 
counseling. They are cheap, reliable, and attractive ways of filing, retrieving, 
and printing information that mesh into a variety of instructional and coun- 
'seiing programs, They reduce professional time spent in filing, and improve 
both staff anijl client' access to information that can only come from outside 
the institution. SuchlyTtems free counselors and teachers for more personal 
work and become tools for both individuals and staff for obtaining needed 
information. 



Analyzing data to produce usable information, dehvering that infor- 
mation to users, and training educational and social agency staff all have as 
their end goal the delivery of high-quality information to people making cdu- 
ca;:onal and occupational plans. How, then, does a person use a career infor- 
^^"lon system? The example below is an actual case of a student using a 
aaaiputer-based system, 



OulinaiiK ihe irisiituiiiin wjitc the pnsiin is cnmllai in Hhool. 
receiving couiiM'linj; >ervicos, or woi kinj; will set asiik* a room thai is iist'd a 
"career center " Ih arrangemeni b inlormal. with vaiioiij prinit'd materials 
available for Mudy and quite likrly a career center aide (who may be a coun- 
selor, paraprofessional, or trained student) available to answer questions, 

If u:;ers are not familiar with the system, they begin with a ."Users 
Handbiiok" which describes the occupational, educational and institutional 
information that is available, and huw to obtain and make use of this infor- 
mation. Once they have decided what information to request, they uje a type- 
writer-like computer terminal connected by telephone to a computer some- 
where in the area. The interaction is entirely in the hands of the user. Systeins 
for career information are designed for direct client use, capitalizing on peo- 
ple's interest in operating the terminal themselves while freeing counseling 
staff to guide the decision process rather than retrieve information. • 

The following printout records the first use of the computer terminal 
by an entering college student. The annotat^ns highlight the several features 
of such systems. 



HELLO 

HELLO; PLEASE ENTER YOUR NAME, THEN PUNCH THE 
'RETURN' KEY. 

?TERRY 
HELLO TERRY, 

YOU ARE LOGGED IN TO THE CAREER INFORMATION SYSTEM, 

HOW DO YOU WANT TO START! 

IF YOU FILLED OUT THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN YOUR HANDBOOK. 

TYPE.IN: QUEST 
IF THERE ARE OCCUPATIONS, EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, OR 
.SCHOOLS Y DU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT, 

TYPE IN: INFO \ 

JQUEST \ 

WE WILL NOW BEGIN AS\tACH QUESTION IS LISTED, LOOK 
TO SEE HOW YOU ANSWERED IT\n.YOUR USER'S HANDBOOK. 
THEN TYPE IN THE CODE -YOU CIRaED DON'T FORGET TO PUNCH 
THE 'RETURN' KEY AFTER EACH RESPONSE. ' 

When the questionnaire is completed, the System reporls; 

THERE ARE 14 OCCUPATIONS THAI CORRESPOND TO THE 
ANSWERS VOUC^VE 
'QUEST' LIST FOR TERRY 

CLERICAL OCCL'PATIONS (1400) •■ , 91 

SHORTHAND REPORTERS 

BOOflKEEPINC. ACCOUNTING i COMPLTER OCCS (1600), 
■ PROGRAMMERS & SYSTEMS ANALYSTS . . 
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LABORAr.; ',afATIO\Sl2t)00) 

opTici/-.; 

LABOR'>-:-"'IfSl£RS 

MECHANICS " ' PUPATIONS (3100): 
lEWELERS 

INSTRL'Mf s'^ ' REPAIRERS 

TIMBER PROD»'^'CT!> OCCUPATIONS (4500): \ 
PULP AND P ' APER WORKERS \ / 

GRAPHIC -9t ; OCCUPATIONS (4700) 
PRlNTls:>'^";ODUCTiON OCCUPATIONS 

TRANSPORTATION OCCUPATIONS (6100): 
YARDING *^rJD LOADING OCCUPATIONS 
RAILROAD EvNGINEERS 
PILOTS ASD ' FUGHT ENGINEERS 

HEALTH SERVi^'CE OCCUPATIONS (8100): 
PHYSIClAVf. ASSISTANTS 
PHYSICAL TP-^ERAPISTS 
DENTAL HVr-IENISTS 

CHECK FOR TKlE OCCUPATIONS YOU ARE NOW CONSIDERING 
ARf THEY ON' THE LISTI TYPE IN: YES OR NO 

Users are a>Cft««''aged to leflcct on their choices and to experiment; 
they can changjt aiw'^R and get different lists. 

Being imere$(>* in opticians, the user asks for more specific informa- 
tion about this ocnii3li«tion: 

4 

OPTICIANS 

OPTICIANS Pl^tPARE CORREQIVE LENSES AND EYE GLASSES 
ACCORDING T'O PRESCRIPTIONS OF OPTHALMOLOCISTS AND 
OPTOMETRIST'^. DISPENSING OPTICIANS FIT CLASSES AND SELL 
FRAMES. WHIl'f OPTICAL TECHNICIANS (OR MANUFACTURING 
OPTICIANS) Pf«£PARE GLASSES FOR CUSTOMERS BY GRINDING, 
POLISHING * -UTTING LENSES, AND MOUNTING THEM IN FRAMES 
f il OPTICI/J^NS ALSO MAKE & FIT CONTACT LENSES. SPE- 
,.;^1.T!ES- DISPENSING OPTICIANS (DOT# 299.474^10 & 713.361^)14). 
OPTICIANS fr''<' 280^)14), PRECISION LENS GRINDERS (716.382-018) 
-APTITUDE V MECHANICAL ABILITY, ABILITY TO MEET PRECISE 
STANDARDS. > VERAGE OR ABOVE SPATIAL & FORM PERCEPTION, 
AVERAGE NI^'ISRICAL APTITUDE, GOOD USE OF HANDS & 
FINGERS. A8i^- Y TO MEET THE PUBLIC & SALESMANSHIP ARE 
IMPORTANT »0R DISPENSING OPTICIANS. 
-WORK SETrt'^C: INDOORS; FACILITIES ARE USUALLY MODERN & 
WELL-EQUIPf'tJ MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS' WORK DOES NOT 
REQUIRE HE' PHYSICAL LABOR OUT IS DEMANDING IN ATTEN- 
TION TO DETAIL & IN TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE. THEIR WORK 
AREAS MAY (»l NOISY BECAUSE OF THE POWER-GRINDING AND 
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SJSHINC MACHINES. PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PERSONS WHO 
(E FULL I'-t Of I^ANDS & GOOD VISION CAN PERFORM SOME 



OF THE MORE SPECIALIZED )OBS IN THE MANUFACTURING 
LABORATORIES. EMPLOYERS. THE MAjORITY OF DISPENSING OPTI- 
CIANS WORK IN RETAIL OPTICAL SHOPS & OPTICAL DEPART- 
MENTS, OR WITH PHYSICIANS AND OPTOMETRISTS. MOST OPTI- 
CAL TECHNICIANS WORK IN WHOLESALE OPTICAL LABORATORIES 
"HIRING PRACTICES: COMPLETION OF A TRAINING PROGRAM IS " 
USUALLY REQUIRED, FOR TRAINEE POSITIONS, GOOD USE OF 
HANDS i FINGERS AND MECHANICAL ABILITY ARE IMPORTANT ' 
CERTIFICATION: AVAILABLE TO DISPENSING OPTICIANS WHO ARE 
GRADUATES OF AN APPROVED SCHOOL OF OPTICIANRY OR HAVE 
5 YEARS mmm AND PASS A WRITTEN EXAM TRAINING' - 
SKILLS ARE ACQUIRED THROUGH FORMAL APPRENTICESHIP IN- 
FORMALLY AS AN OPTICIAN'S HELPER OR THROUGH EITHER A 
1-YEAR OR 2-YEAR PROGRAM AT PORTLAND CC. SEE PREP 2644 
-CURREN" EMPLOYMENT: NEARLY 400 ARE EMPLOYED IN THIS 
OCCUPA' in OREGON IN ADDITION, THERE ARE OTHERS 
WHO ARt 3ELF-EMPL0YED. THIS !S A SMALL OCCUPATION WITH 
MOST OPTICIANS WORKING IN POPULATION CENTERS OFFERING 
A WIDE VARIETY OF MEDICAL HEALTH SERVICES 
-WAGES: ENTRY RATES FOR jOURNEYMEN ARE ABOUT $900-1 000/ 
MONTH. AVERAGE MAXIMUM EARNINGS ARE ABOUT $1 300-1 W 
MO FOR DISPENSING OPTICIANS; ABOUT J1,000 FOR MANUf'aT 
TURING OPTICIANS. 

-OUTLOOK: SHORTAGE, OF jOURNEYMEN IN LARGER POPULA- 
TION ENTERS SUCH AS PORTLAND AND EUGENE; BALANCL IN 
AREAS SUCH AS COOSCURRY COUNTIES & SOUTHERN OREGON 
OUTLOOK DEPENDS ON THE NUMBER OF CURRENT HEA) TK & EYE 
CARE PROGRAMS AND THE REPLACEMENT OF THOSE WHO LEAVE 
THE OCCUPATION, EMPLOYMENT FOR OPTICIANS IS EXPECTED TO 
GROW FASTER THAN THE AVERAGE FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS IN 
OREGON. THIS GROWTH IS A RESULT OF AN INCREASE IN 
DEMAND FOR PRESCRIPTION LENSES CAUSED BY POPULATION 

GROWTH, RISING LITERACY & EDUCATIONAL LEVELS AND AN 
EXPANDING NUMBER OF OLDER PERSONS (A GROUP MOST LIKELY 
TO NEED GLASSES), CURRENTLY, DEMAND IS FAIRLY STRONG FOR 
FOP»WLLY TRAINED & EXPERIENCED APPLICANTS SKILLED IN 
GRINDING, SURFACING, FIHING AND EDGING GLASSES AS 
PRESCRIBED, PROSPECTS ARE GOOD FOR QUALIFIED WOMEN 
,■ MINORITIES & FOR THE HANDICAPPED WITH GOOD EYE-SIGHT & 
MANUAL DEXTERITY. PENDING FEDERAL REGULATIONS CONCERN- 
ING THIS FIELD WILL INCREASE THE DEMAND FOR FORMALLY 
TRAINED OPTICIANS 

The student then asks the system aboiit requirements to become-an 
optician; 

■ , /' 
-SKILLS OPERATION OF OPTICAL EQUIPMENT & USE OF TOOLS • 
KNOWLEDGE OF OPTICAL MATERIALS; UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
. ■ ANATOMY OF THE EYE AS WELL AS NORMAL & ABNORMAL VISION 
KNOWLEDGE OF FEDERAL, STATE & Ma[ LAWS ■ 

93 
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-ClRIitlUTlON 10 BE CERTIFIED BV THE NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF OPIICIANRY, AN OPTICIAN MUST- 
1 Bt A HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE; 

2, BE A GRADUATE OF AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF OPTICIANRY, 
OR SHOW EVIDENCE OF 5 FULL YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A DIS- 
PENSING OPTICIAN, OR SHOW EVIDENCE OF LICENSURE BY 
EXAM IN A STATE OF THE UNITEP STATES; 

3, PASS THE EXAM WITH A MINIMUM SCORE OF 79; 

4, PAY 125 FFE FOR EACH EXAM, 

-PREPARATION; PRESENT STUDIES SHOW EMPLOYERS PREFER'^ 
ENTRY-LEVEL OPTICIANS TO HAVE A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING THROUGH EMPLOYMENT AS AN OPTICIAN'S 
HELPER OR THROUGH A 4-VEAR .APPRENTICESHIP, MANY 
EMPLOYERS SELECT THEiR APPRENTICE APPLICANTS FROM PRO- 
DUCTION WORKERS, 1-YEAR AND 2-YEAR PROGRAMS IN OPTICAL 
TECHNOLOGY ARE OFFERED AT PORTLAND CC, TRAINING AS AN 
OPTICIAN IN COMMUNITY COLLEGE OR APPRENTICESHIP PRO- 
CRAMS INCLUDES INSTRUCTION IN OPTICAL MATH, OPTICAL 
PHYSICU THE USE OF f'REClSlOf^ MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 
SOME CniCIANS SPECIALIZE IN CONTACT LENSES. THEY LEARN 
HOW TO CMUm, DESIGN & FABRICATE CONTACT' LENSES TO 
MATCH Tlif 1X)CT0R'S PRESCRIPTION, AS WELL AS TO PROPERLY 
FIT THE EYES OF THE PATIENT, OPTICIANS LEARN TO MODIFY, FIT, 
AND ADJUST CONTACT LENSES UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A 
LICENSED OOCTOR. 

RELATED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS; OPTOMETRY (SEE 
PROG 3691 APPRENTICESHIP PPOGRAMS (631), 
-TIPS; HIGH SCHOOL COURSES IN PHYSICS & MATH, INCLUDING 
ALGEBRA, ARE HELPFUL, COURSES IN SALESMANSHIP, ENGLISH, 
PUBLIC SPEAKIIC & BCIINESS ARE HELPFUL FOR PEOPLE WANT- 
ING TO BECOME DISPENSING OPTICIANS, FIXING CAMERAS AND 
OTHER HOBBlEi THAT INVOLVE MANUAL DEXTERITY AND AHEN- 
TION TO DETAIL COUiO BE USED AS EVIDENCE OF MECHANICAL 
ABILITY. 



• . Next the itudcnt 'uains information aljoul the educational programs 
in optometry: 

optometry' 

do ycu want to sec a description of the program? (type 
in: yes or no) 

?YtS 

OPTOMETRY PROGRAMS ARE INTENDED TO PREPARE FOR 
;■ THE OPTOMETRY LICENSE AND A CAREER A? A LICENSED OPTOME- 
'i . TRIST (SEE PREP 8115 FOR MORE LICENSING DETAILS.) USUALLY 
ABOUT TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
■ MATHFMATICS AND PSYCHOLOGY ARE REQUIRED BEFORE ENTER- 
ING THE PROFESSIONAL OPTOMETRY PROGRAM, ONCc ADMITTED 
TO THE PROFESSIONAL OPTOMETRY PROGRAM, STUDENTS ARE 
f EXPECTED TO COMPLETE A BACHELOR'S DEGREE (USUALLY IN 
HEALTH SCIENCES), 



THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THt PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
EMPHASIZE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EYE & PRINCIPLES OF VISUAL 
SCIENCE. THE FINAL TWO YEARS INCLUDE PRINCIPLES OF OPTO- 
METRIC SCIENCE AND CLINICAL PRACTICE, GRADUATES OF THE 
PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM ARE CONFERRED THE DOCTOR OF ' 
OPTOMETRY DEGREE AND MAY THEN TAKE THE LICENSING EXAM 
TO BECOME A PRACTICING OPTOMETRIST (SEE DESC 8115). 

ALL 13 PROFESSIONAL OPTOMETRY PROGRAMS IN THE U.S. 
REQUIRE APPLICANTS TO TAKE THE OPTOMETRY COLLEGE ADMIS- 
SIONS TEST (OCAT), THE TESTS ARE GIVEN IN NOV., I AN. fi MARCH; 
NOV. & IAN. TEST DATES ARE RECOMMENDED (GET TEST APPLICA- 
TION FORMS FROM A SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY). OREGON RESI- 
DENTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR FUNDS FROM THE WI C.H.E, PROGRAM 
TO ATTEND A PROFESSIONAL OPTOMETRY PROGRAM, APPLY 
BEFORE OCT. 15 THE YEAR BEFORE ADMISSION. 

ONE COMMUNITY COLEGE OFFERS 1 & 2-YEAR PROGRAMS 
IN OPTICAL TECHNOLOGY, THESE PROGRAMS INTEND TO PREPARE 
TECHNICIANS WHO MAKE EYE CLASSES (OPTICIANS), TRAINING 
INCLUDES INTERPRETING PRESCRPTIONS, OPERATING MACHINES 
USED IN MAKING EYEGLASSES & SURFACING & FINISHING LENSES 
(SEE DESC 2644). 

FOR MORE GENERAL INFORMATION ON SCHOOLS OF 
OPTOMETRY, WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET 'INFORMATION FOR APPLI- 
CANTS TO SCHOOLS & COLLEGES OF OPTOMETRY,' FALL 1978, 
AVAILABLE FROM THE AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSN, 7000 CHIP- 
PEWA ST, ST. LOUIS, MO 63119. THE A5SN ALSO PROVIDES INFO 
ON PARAPROFESSIONAL CAREERS IN OPTOMETRY, ' 

RELATED PROGRAMS: 387 HEALTH -OTHER TECHNOLOGIES; 
363 MEDICINE; 631 APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS. 

DO YOU WANT A LIST OF SCHOOLS? (TYPE IN: YES OR NO) 



If the student types "yes" to this question, the computer will supply 
specific information about optometry programs in the local colleges and 
universities, mduding fees, schedule of classes, campus characteristics, and 
coarses, 

Each user traces her or his own path through the information files. 
Many start with the Description file and follow references in that file to the 
' Preparation filt and continue into the Programs of Study and Training and 
Schtw? files. Others start with the School file or one of the others, The system 
provides a clearly structured and integrat<:d presentation of 0(/cupational and 
educational informatio::! while mairit?ining the risxifcility aeeded to meet the 
individual needs-of its wide array of users. 

information: how much and how good! 9o 



Throughout this discussion we have characterized information as the 
product and the computer or needle-sort as the delivery vehicle. In preceding 
sections we looked at the features of information systems and "walked 
through" one example, it is undoubtedly evident that a good delivery vehicle 
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is one that is easy for the user to operau', and systems of career information 
have made major strides in putting the power of the computer into the hands 
of students for their own use i'n planning their own futures, It is equally true 
that a good delivery vehicle "fits" the product it is to deliver, An information 
system that discusses any professional occupations, or implies that all grad- 
uates of colleges of education will be teachers, presents a distorted picture. 
Such distortions sometimes occur in the structure and linking of information 
files or in the preparation of the infonnation. 

The qualities of good infonnation should be evident in the informa- 
tion itself, and they should be reinforced by the structure of the delivery sys- 
tem. Here we are talking about such qualities as accuracy, currency, speci- 
ficity, and extensiveness, The question facing an information system is 
whether to deal with broad occupational fields or detailed occupations, 
whether to have continuous updates or to settle for information that is two or 
three yean old, how many aipects of each occupation or school to describe, 
and just how precise to be, How much information one presents and corre- 
lata depends on the audience and its uses of the information, but it also 
depends on how much can feasibly be developed and maintabed. That is to 
say, there is an economics of information development that reveals trade-offs 
among various informational quaUties. Concentrating on one occupation 
^ maies an in-depdi study possible,; Wider coverage emails increased costs or 
^ less detail. An optimum mix of accuracy, currency, specificity, and extensiv^ 
ness is the goal. | 

As in most fields, it is easier to say what would make the present situa- 
tion better than it is to define the optimum directly. Practitionp-? and reseaith- 
cn amcur that career information should be more current, more localized, 
and more conclusive than has typically been the case. Historically we have 
operated wth infonnation that is updated every two years or sooleumes not at 
aU; we have had only national averages to work with; and material has been 
too glib to be credible or too circumsciibed to be usefiil. Thus, in addition to 
improving the dehvery of information, there are efforts to make it more 
timely, more locally relevant, and as conclusive as available facts allow. Mak- 
ing infonnation more timely is largely a matter of breaking the workqcfc that 
has historically been dictated by the printing schedule. In producing a book 
(he work schedule is geared to the date the book goes to the printer. When 
infomiation can flow continuously (as it can with a computer delivery system) 
updating can also be continuous and the updated infonnation will be accessir 
bic. Thus infonnation updating becomes partly a matter of obtaining new 
facts as soon as they become public, analyzing their implications for career 
planning, and putting the new infonnation 'in stock' on the coraputtr. It 
_ Jfrnmpartly a matter of regnlariy digging for facts that do not become pub- 
lic, too: for much that is important about education and work is not routinely 
published. , ' 

Making career infonnation more locally relevant to the young person 
or the vast majority of adults who operate in local rather than national labor 
markets requires an organizational change. The state-based career mfonna- 
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lion consortium is an approach adopted by twelve states to apply career infor- 
mation analysis at the state and local levels, Just as with national data, the 
analysis begins wiih fomial educational and labor market data sources such as 
the Higher Education General Information Survey and the Occupational 
Employment Survey. The longer one works with data, the tnore' conversant 
one becomes with primary data sources, their limits, and the ways to fill the 
gzps. Formal data programs are essential; but they are less satisfactory at the 
local than at the national level, largely because of sampling requirements of 
most national surveys. There are other sources that are more useful at local 
levels than they are in national analyses. 

These other sources ai;- operations data and infonnal sources, Opera- 
tions data, rather than bein^ compiled specifically for the purpose of eco- 
nomic or social analysis, are compiled as a by-product of the operation of a 
placement, training, income maintenance, or licensing program. Operating 
reports from private vocational schools to the Veteran Affairs staff aiid state 
licensing boards are useful in identifying school openings and closings m this 
volatile educational sector, for example. 

Infonnal sources arc usuaUy individuals such as managei? of profes- 
8ional.registries, placement services, and employee associations. As with any 
non-erapirical source, their observations reflect both market events and their 
own perceptions; but experience teaches the analyst, like the good teporter, 
to question and to listen discriminadngly. One useful technique for tapping 
informal sources is systematically to submit analyses to individuals with a 
variety of perspectives. Such review panels pcnnit reaction both to statements 
of kt and to interpretation. The day-to-day experience that is capsulized in 
theae comments has validity in local areas-though not at the national level, 
because most education and labor markets arc local rather than national! 
Tappmg, interpreting, and utilizmg these sources obviously requires an oiga- 
oiiarionai stractuie that supports state and local level analysis. 

The third improvement in career infonnation that was noted previ- 
maly was the need to make the infonnation more conclusive. There aie cer- 
tain traditions in the handling of occupational infonnation that are useful to 
career planners. 

Typically, systems of areer infonnation contam infonnation on job 
duties, hiring requirements, working conditions, and some iiffonnation on 
o-itlcok for each of two- to three-hundred fields of work. However, there is 
leu theory about educational choice than about occupational choice'; there is 
therefore more variety in the educational infonnation delivered by these 
syasms, and in the linkages of the occupational and educational iiifonnation. 
This is an area, where improvement is still needed because- as Winz (1975) 
and others have pointed out-people need assistance in making the transition 
from school to work. It seems easier either to be too vague (for instance, to 
point out no relationship between educational programs and employment 
opportunides) or to be too mechanical (for instance, to set up a tabulation 
that implies that all education school graduates do indeed become teachers). 

An effective delivery system is a boon to career infonnation, but it docs 
not diminish the need for accuracy; in fact, it intensifies it. Ini|ncnuuon 
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organizing a system 



There are two di::::::ly efferent pnerns for the organization of 
::areer information servici 3nc l Ti^tional: :.nc other, such as the example 
;ihown earlier, is state-ba^; .. i\aL:nal care-: information has been sold to 
jcal school districts or loc:: CET.-^ prime sponsors by the marketing arms of 
national textbook publishers, com":u:er vencors. or testing companies, The 
result has been the delivery of inforr.aiion confining only national averages 
and the absence of user training pr jams bevond what sales representatives 
can reasonably provide. 

The s:ate consortium is a me^ns by which agencies in a state can pool 
their resources and finance these other two essential ingredients: I0C9I infor- 
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mation and local service, In the last five years, the state consortium has 
become the dominant mea[is of organizing and financing career information 
services- largely because of the impetus provided to this cooperative 
approach by the U.S. Department of Laoor's Employment and Training 
Administration. Policy for a state consortium for career information is set by 
a policy boar;^ wliose membership is broadly representative of user agencies 
and major data producers. Local school and college counselors who are 
regular users of the system serve on the Board as well, and help the system to 
maintain an independent editorial policy, to keep responsive to local needs, 
and (0 set fees. 

These consortium boards set fees because, while the formal organiza- 
tion may take the form of a research center at the university, a non-profit cor- 
poration, or occasionally a division of a state agency, it is usually supported as 
well as controlled by the agencies it serves. As much as ninety percent of the 
operating expcns'es for information and service as well as delivery are derived 
from user fees. These fees, calculated cither at a monthly rate per computer 
terminal or based on the estimated number of users per year, are budgeted 
and paid by the institutions whose students or clients use the system. 

A Slate-local consortium creates new relationships among state agen- 
des and between state and local agencies. The state agencies give up some of 
the unilateral authority with which those funded principally from centralized 
source are accustomed to operating, in rctura they become participants in 
the achievement :f something for which they perceive a need but are not 
funded. 

Scvtral mi. federal initiatives in the information and wdal services 
fields arc influcndng the development 'of career information systems. The 
most dijtct influence, of course, is the Labor Department's continuing pro- 
gram for undeiAvriting the start-up costs of Jtatc-local consortia to provide 
career information to schook and agencies in slates. Eight states have recciyM^ 
roughly one million dollars each to prepare local information, install systems, 
and train user agency staffs. This implementation grant program wiil con- 
tinue through the Division of Career Information Services in the Employment 
and Training Administration. Ab, a national and various state Occupa- 
tional Informarion Coordinating Committees are being created viriih federal 
fundi to improve the quality and use of occupational data, both in educa- 
tional program planning and in career guidance. Many such committees are 
active in the establishment of career information systems in their stales, and 
improvements in the quality of basic occupational data will enhance the ser- 
vice of all career information systems. These and other federal initiatives arc 
creating audiences for career information. 

sumnwry 



the organizational and financial components that enable them to function.. 
They are, as the computer people say, "transparent to the user," but they make 
a difference to the quality and utility of product that is ultimately delivered. 
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